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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES FOR GRADING 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


‘ By EDWARD S. EVENDEN 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


No one doubts that teachers differ in their ability to teach, 
and that the results of their work vary widely in their value to 
the community. There is likewise unanimity of opinion that it 
would be desirable, educationally and economically, that teach- 
ers be paid according to the quality of the services they render. 

- There is, unfortunately, an almost equal unanimity of opinion 
that, desirable as this procedure is, it has not been done, is not 
being done, and will not be done. So widespread is this belief 
that it must be the result of some principles or experiences more 
fundamental than the reasons usually given, such as the lack 
of a measure of teaching-merit, the indifference of superinten- 
dents, and the unwillingness of teachers to be judged. It is the 
purpose of this article to point out some of these underlying 
causes and, where possible, to suggest the remedies. 

In the discussion of any present-day administrative problem 
in school work, it is necessary to keep our feet upon the ground 
rather than to propose idealistic schemes of reform. There are 
certain potent elements in the educational situation of to-day 

| which most superintendents must consider in any proposals for 

grading salaries of teachers. 

The first of these is the so-called “teacher shortage.” If in 
some places there no longer exists an actual lack of individuals 
to “keep school” in each schoolroom, there are nevertheless many 
teachers at work in the schools who were admitted as emergency 
teachers, and who are hopelessly below the level of training and 
ability which prevailed before the war. Superintendents are 
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confronted by evidences of this shortage in the demands for 
even more teachers to care for an increasing population, and for 
smaller classes; and also in the decreased attendance at normal 
schools and other teacher training institutions. Any plans to 
change the basis of paying teachers for the next ten or more 
years must be made with the present teaching staff in mind, since 
changes cannot be made which will eliminate large numbers of 
the teachers now employed, or which will deter others from 
entering the field. 

The second determining element is that teaching standards 
have been lowered at a time when the United States needs the 
best teachers in its history. The next quarter of a century will 
find this country called upon to decide some important and trou- 
blesome questions involving the relation of capital and labor, 
bolshevistic tendencies and principles, and social and economic 
policy, which will affect the practices of this country and, 
through these in turn, those of the civilized world. The highest 
degree of educational efficiency is necessary to assure intelligent 
votes on these issues by our future citizens. This efficiency may 
not be hoped for under existing conditions. 

When, after careful investigation, the statement can be 
made that little more than one-fifth of America’s teachers have 
the equivalent of two years’ professional training beyond the 
high school, and that almost one-half of the teachers have had 
no professional preparation at all, it can readily be seen that a 
professional attitude on the part of these teachers is impossible. 
An untrained, inexperienced, immature teacher cannot be ex- 
pected to regard teaching as a profession. His present salary 
is, in practically all cases, the most important item for con- 
sideration. Moreover, owing to the unsettled conditions caused 
by the war, the teaching profession has in many instances been 
recruited by lowering the necessary standards of preparation, 
rather than by increasing salaries to a point which would secure 
teachers of the same standards of preparation as were insisted 
upon before the war. Thousands of emergency certificates have 
been issued, oftentimes to students who were merely graduates 
of the elementary school and, unfortunately, many of them 
have been issued to students who had reached only the seventh 
grade. These lowered standards must be raised, not only to 
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pre-war levels, but above them. This can only be done gradually, 
its rate depending upon the increased supply of trained teachers. 

The third element which must be considered in all salary 
changes at this time is the recognition that prices and wages are 
abnormal and that a readjustment is already taking place. One 
phase of this condition appears in the unwillingness of com- 
munities to increase teachers’ salaries, in view of falling prices 
and tightened money conditions, without at least a definite 
assurance that they are going to receive a greater return in 
service for the increased expenditure. Up to a certain point, 
teachers’ salaries may be increased on the basis of the injustice 
done by failure to increase them during the war in proportion 
to the increased costs of living. Beyond that point, the com- 
munity wants to feel that it is not paying more and receiving the 
same amount of service. 

The fourth element which must enter into all salary adjust- 
ments is the necessity of having all school officials realize that 
teaching must be made more desirable as a profession, from a 
social as well as an economic standpoint. The teaching pro- 
fession will be more desirable when teachers are more respected 
in their communities; and this increased respect must come 
largely through securing the kind of people who, by their ability 
and training, will command it. In other words, even at the risk 
of relatively overpaying some of the people now engaged in 
teaching, the matter of salaries must be so arranged that the 
right kind of people may be recruited for teaching. 

It is imperative to-day that standards of training and ability 
be raised; that more and better students be secured for the 
teacher-training schools; and that the best service possible be 
obtained from the present teaching staff. The task of so admin- 
istering salary schedules at this time, that these desirable changes 
may be effected, is one of the most difficult and, at the same time, 
most important problems facing school superintendents. 

The methods of securing these results are almost as numerous 
and varied as the cities attempting them. One of the commonest 
methods is to set up local requirements of training and experience, 
only to have both fail in case of a shortage of teachers or a rela- 
tively low salary schedule. Another plan much used, especially 
in the larger cities, is to provide greater security of tenure of 
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office as one of the desirable advantages of teaching. Up to the 
present time, this practice has served as much to protect the 
incompetent teacher as it has to save the competent one from 
unnecessary and harmful worry. Still another method, that of 
providing teachers’ retirement funds, is not always an additional 
inducement to enter teaching. If such funds can be managed 
in a way to encourage thrift on the part of the teacher, and also 
provide for “withdrawal equity,” in case the teacher leaves 
teaching, or goes into another state, they will prove an incentive 
to teaching. 

There is need to-day for better supervision, better methods of 
securing school support, greater equality of educational oppor- 
tunity and of the burden of providing it, increased codperation 
between school administrators and teachers, and a very much 
improved unity of purpose and professional aims among the 
teachers and superintendents of the country, that needed reforms 
may be accomplished through concerted action. These, and 
other elements, should be considered in securing the best teachers 
and in keeping them in the profession. If the following ten 
principles concerning the payment of teachers’ salaries are put 
into practice it would seem that they will materially hasten the 
accomplishment of these desirable ends: 


1. Minimum salaries for all teachers should be high enough to 
afford a living wage for twelve months, at the standard of living 
demanded of teachers. The sooner the salary becomes $1200 or 
more for every beginning teacher with normal school training, the 
better for the schools of the country. 


2. Minimum salaries should vary according to the amount of 
training the beginning teacher has had. Assuming that no 
teacher with less than two years of professional training beyond 
the high school will be certificated to teach, the minimum salary 
for each additional year of training should be at least $200 more. 
Fractions of years should be recognized in proportion to this 
amount. 

3. Maximum salaries should be high enough to justify the 
teacher in considering teaching as a career, rather than a tem- 
porary, or “stepping-stone” job. These maximum salaries will 
attract to the teaching profession ambitious and capable young 
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men and women graduating from the high schools. High 
maximum salaries are also valuable since they will tend to hold 
teachers in the work longer and thus save for the schools the 
value of their experience. 


4. Maximum salaries should vary according to the preparation 
of teachers. The more time and money a teacher spends in 
preparation to teach, or in other words the more he invests in 
his training, the larger should be his returns. It is undoubtedly 
true that those teachers who prepare most thoroughly are most 
likely to consider teaching their life work, and so should receive 
rewards at least slightly comparable with the rewards of those 
professionally trained in other fields. Teachers with standard 
normal school training should be able to attain a maximum 
salary of from $2000 to $3000, depending on the size of the city, 
the cost of living, and the teacher’s abilities; while teachers with 
college or university training, under the same conditions, should 
be able to attain a maximum from $3600 to $5000. 


5. Even though maximum salaries generally should serve the 
purposes mentioned, it should also be common practice to pay 
teachers of unusual ability more than the scheduled maximum. 
Teachers should realize that there is room at the top for those 
who have the ability to demonstrate unusual worth and are 
willing to work hard enough to deserve recognition by extra 
salary. The mere fact that some such salaries are paid will be an 
incentive to the ambitious, and will help to secure the maximum 
of service from the capable teacher. 


6. There should be no salary distinctions between various 
school divisions when training and experience are the same. There 
are no proofs that the teacher in the grades does not need, or 
could not make as valuable use of as much training for his work 
as the teacher in a high school. The adoption of the single basis 
salary schedule will make it easier to increase the standards of 
preparation for teachers in the elementary schools. 

7. Salary increases or annual increments should be of sufficient 
size to be significant in the teacher’s annual budget. These 
increases should be large enough to make possible additional 
trips to places of national interest, continuation of music lessons, 
an extension course, or some other expenditure which will add to 
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efficiency as a teacher, and not go merely to the payment of back 
debts or to secure a better boarding place. These increases should 
approximate ten per cent of the salary, which is a conservative 
increase, since it stands not only for interest on the investment 
in training, but also for the increased earning power resulting 
from successful experience. 

8. Increases in salaries should vary for teachers according to 
their training and experience. These variations should be 
determined by the maximum salary received, and are justified by 
the same arguments as were given for varying the maximums. 
Six increases are recommended for two-year normal school 
graduates, and ten or more for graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities representing four, or more, years’ work beyond the 
high school. 


9. Successful experience in other cities should be recognized 
when a teacher is employed in a city. He should not be forced 
to start at the minimum salary for his training, but should be 
placed upon a step in the salary schedule which will recognize 
his experience gained elsewhere. 

10. Increases should not be given automatically to all teachers 
who are retained in the system, and thus come to be looked upon 
as a part of the next year’s salary, regardless of the kind of work 
done during the present year. The increases should serve as a 
constant incentive to growth and development during teaching. 

After the minimum salaries have been fixed by the cost of 
living and other factors, the increases, the maximums, and super- 
maximums given should, so far as practicable, be based upon 
merit. 


These ten principles should govern the grading of teachers’ 
salaries. Most of them may be considered, in a sense, as paying 
teachers according to merit, for if training, experience, extra 
work, and such elements are recognized in the salary, it will be, in 
most cases, the recognition of superior merit. The last of these 
ten principles, which recommends that salary increases and 
maximums should, as far as possible, be based upon teaching 
merit, is the most difficult to put into practice. It immediately 
raises the questions: What is teaching merit? How may it be 
measured? When measured, what is its value in dollars and cents? 
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Every school man has his own ideas of what constitutes 
teaching merit and is more or less sure that he can tell meritorious 
teaching when he sees it. When it was common practice for 
superintendents arbitrarily, and more or less autocratically to 
pronounce this teaching as good and that teaching as bad, and 
then embody these judgments in salary increases or teacher 
dismissals, there was little question about grading salaries 
according to merit. To-day this practice is not feasible, especially 
where the number of teachers makes necessary the employment 
of assistant superintendents, supervisors, principals, etc., all of 
whom have responsibilities for evaluating the work of the 
teachers. With the rapidly increasing group consciousness of 
teachers, which in many cases falls far short of a professional 
unity, and the rapidly increasing tendency of these teachers to 
organize, with its resultant feeling of power, it is necessary that 
methods of determining the success of a teacher’s work shall be 
used which have the approval of all parties, rather than of one or 
more administrative officers. As a consequence, the last ten 
years have seen numerous attempts to place the determining of 
teaching efficiency upon a more quantitative basis, where the 
elements of individual judgment will have less influence. The 
score card method has been the most successful, and several such 
cards have resulted from these investigations and have done 
much to interest superintendents and teachers in the problem. 
These cards have been modified to suit different communities 
where this plan has been tried, but up to the present time there 
is very little practice upon which to base predictions. There are 
many instances where score cards for teaching merit are success- 
fully used as devices of supervision. With their aid the supervisor 
can call a teacher’s attention to various elements in his teaching 
personality which are either elements of strength or points 
needing correction. So long as the rating a teacher received by 
means of the score card did not affect him more directly than to 
furnish the topic for half an hour’s conference with the superin- 
tendent or supervisor, it was accepted; but in the majority of 
cases where it affected the teacher’s salary, it has failed, and in 
no uncertain manner. There are three main reasons for 
this failure to base salary or salary increases upon teaching 
ability, as determined by score card ratings: 
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1. Teachers have been forced to teach on salaries so inade- 
quate, and with either no margin at all or a margin so small 
that an increase in salary has been magnified out of its true pro- 
portion. Low wages have made teachers hyper-sensitive on 
the matter of salary increases. 


2. None of the score cards thus far developed has analyzed 
teaching ability into elements which are quantitatively measurable 
with any degree of accuracy, or mutually exclusive. Such items as 
‘codperation’, ‘skill in questioning’, ‘self-control’, ‘tact’, ‘sense 
of humor’, and even such as ‘health’ and ‘voice’, are all com- 
plex in themselves and are often very intimately and intricately 
related. 


3. The element of personal standards in scoring is still too 
prominent in the score cards thus far developed. The teacher’s 
voice which pleases one scorer may annoy another, while the 
amount of material written in a teacher’s plan-book may satisfy 
the standards for daily preparation of one supervisor, and fall 
far short of the ideals of another. This objection can only 
be met by more detailed analysis of the elements of teaching 
merit, and the use of more judgments on the teacher being judged. 


For the purpose of determining the present extent and success 
of the principle of grading teachers’ salaries on the basis of 
merit, as determined by score cards, twenty-five city superin- 
tendents, who were reported to be using such a plan, were either 
written to or consulted on the method used and the results. The 
answers varied from optimistic enthusiasm over the way it was 
working, to the positive belief that it is impractical if not 
impossible. Fifteen different score cards were received from 
these cities, and a tabulation of the qualities mentioned was 
started. It so soon became a process of merely listing the quali- 
ties that the task was abandoned, since one cannot be sure, in 
such a tabulation, that ‘culture’ on one card means the same as 
‘evidence of refinement’ on another card, and even if one were 
sure, the next person to tabulate them would see a clearly 
distinguishable difference. 

One of the most discouraging results of the study was that so 
few cities could be found which were making any use of the 
score card principle and further that so few of those using it 
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were making any use of the measurements in determining the 
salaries of teachers. Even in the cities in which salaries were 
reported to be affected, it was found, where the use of teacher 
ratings could be followed, that one of two conditions was apt to 
prevail; either the ratings affected very few teachers, or almost 
all of the teachers were rated as ‘excellent’ and received the 
increase. This practice is even worse in its deadening effects 
than the customary automatic increase for all who are retained. 
There is a constant temptation for the principal or supervisor 
who seeks the path of least resistance to rate all of his teachers 
as ‘superior teachers’, thus winning the approval of those teach- 
ers who want a maximum of return for a minimum of effort. 
This weakness on the part of some administrators also places an 
additional burden of work and unpopularity, if not suspicion, 
upon the principals and supervisors who are conscientious in 
trying to uphold the highest standards. In one of the cities, 
where the grading of salaries on the merit basis was reported to 
be working to the satisfaction of all, only two per cent of the 
teachers had their salaries affected by their rating last year, and 
these teachers were so poor that they were dropped from the 
system. 

Another difficulty in administering any system of grading 
teachers’ salaries on the basis of merit is the problem of caring 
for the older teachers with longer experience. This adminis- 
trative difficulty is not an argument against the fundamental 
principles involved, but it is nevertheless a deterring factor. On 
the basis of training and amount of schooling, and often on the 
basis of efficiency, when judged by the standards of modern 
methods and procedure, these experienced teachers will not be 
rated as high as some of the younger, better trained teachers. 
It would be an educational calamity, however, to repudiate either 
directly or indirectly this long, faithful service. The effect 
would be demoralizing, not only among those now teaching, but 
also upon prospective and beginning teachers, who might well 
think that long and faithful service on their part may meet the 
same lack of appreciation at some time in the future if standards 
were raised or methods changed. This argument should not be 
interpreted to mean that experience is all-important in deter- 
mining salary, for it would be equally unfortunate if one teacher 
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who had spent four years more in preparation for his work than 
another with the same experience, should not receive more 
salary than the second, even though a score card rating might 
show the second to be a slightly better teacher. These excep- 
tions will occur when only one of the several elements, which 
should determine the grading of teachers’ salaries, is used as 
the basis of evaluation, and will not occur often when all the 
elements are considered. 

Another reason why so many attempts to grade teachers’ 
salaries on a merit basis have failed, is that the methods of 
determining merit have been applied to teachers, as a regulation 
of the board of education, or as a new device to be used by the 
supervisors, or as a plan of the superintendent to increase the 
efficiency of the schools. In most cases, the teachers have not 
been consulted. They were not sure of the purpose, and sus- 
pected that it was merely another instrument of torment to 
drive them to harder work and to make their positions uncertain. 
There has developed largely in the last ten years, a very strong 
“anti-administration” spirit on the part of many teachers due 
as much to thoughtlessness on the part of school administrators 
as to any other cause. It is held most strongly by the unprepared 
and unsuccessful, although in some cases by very capable 
teachers, who see this way of forcing greater recognition of the 
classroom teacher. Any practice or policy, at this time, which 
will result in increasing this incipient antagonism between cer- 
tain groups of teachers and school administrators should be 
assiduously avoided. For this reason, the first essential to the 
successful operation of any method of grading salaries is to 
secure the interest, codperation, and consent of the teachers. 
This not only assures the plan a fair trial, but should it not prove 
successful, the blame and criticism for its failure will not all fall 
upon the superintendent. In some of the places where plans for 
grading salaries on the basis of teaching merit are being most 
successfully operated, the teachers have assisted in the formu- 
lation of the plans and methods of procedure. One of the best 
examples is the system of East Orange, N. J., where many of the 
details of the score card znd the method of administration were 
formulated by committees o” teachers, working in codperation 
with the superintendent. may be possible, in the near future, 
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to use the judgments of teachers in rating other teachers, and 
thus secure a maximum of participation by the teachers. Such a 
plan was found feasible in a study by Dr. F. B. Knight. It has 
not been used extensively enough to predict its practicability, 
especially with teachers of limited training, but it offers a field 
of interesting and profitable experimentation for superintendents 
in working with this problem. 


SUMMARY PROPOSALS 


1. The principle of paying teachers according to merit will 
rapidly increase the efficiency of the teaching service and will 
do more than anything else to make teaching a profession. 

2. The principle of paying teachers the same salaries, no matter 
whether they teach in elementary or high school, providing other 
qualifications are the same, will do much to hasten the raising of 
standards of preparation for teaching in the elementery schools. 

3. The probability of accurately recognizing merit increases 
as a greater number of the ten or more principles for grading 
teachers’ salaries proposed in this article are used. 


4. A professional spirit should be developed among teachers 
which will make them welcome any measures to raise professional 
standards and increase efficiency, regardless of their effect upon 
individuals. 


5. Score cards for determining teaching efficiency should be 
more widely used as supervisory devices, and their results should 
be checked and correlated with other measures, such as the 
measurement of pupil achievement, in order that the validity of 
the cards may be more accurately determined. 


6. City superintendents should encourage their teachers to 
coéperate in study and experimentation upon methods of measur- 
ing teaching ability, in order that measures may be developed 
under actual working conditions. These measures will then have 
the approval of the persons to be rated and will be assured a more 
thorough trial. 


7. Teachers should constantly keep before the public the fact 
that salary schedules should be fixed’ and increases paid, not 
merely for the sake of the individuals ‘how teaching, but for the 
threefold purpose of raising the present standards of professional 
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preparation for teachers, of recruiting for the profession the 
strongest young men and women, and of keeping these able, 
trained teachers in the work long enough so that the value of their 
richer experience may be given to the schools, to the end that 
American boys and girls may have better schools, and that the 
general level of intelligence of the citizens of this great democracy 
may be raised to the highest possible point. 














HOW SHALL WE TEACH ART APPRECIATION 
IN RESPECT TO THE UTILITIES OF LIFE?* 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Teachers of art' and the arts have never balked at inquiry. 
All their subjects are still in frontier stages of development in 
America. All art teachers are truly educational pioneers. They 
hold to their pole-star ideals with unflinching faith; but they 
cherish few illusions as to the uncertain origins and locations of 
their lighthouse ideals. They know that educators have beliefs 
and faiths, but little knowledge, as to educational values above 
the lowest grades. This is almost as true of grammar, American 
history, and arithmetic as it is true of manual training, drawing, 
and clay modeling. 

In the more comprehensive and richer civilization towards 
which we hope we are moving, it seems probable that five basic 
classes of objectives will control in art education: 


1. Systematic effort will be made to elevate within moderate 


limits the utilizing tastes or appreciations of all, as part of gen- 
eral education. 


2. Provision will be made for the extended education in taste 
or critical appreciation of those having special interests, abilities, 
and opportunities, as part of elective cultural education. These 
persons will correspond to connoisseurs who are at present pro- 
duced by self-education. 

3. A small proportion of our youths, selected because of evi- 
dent promise as producers of art qualities in some of their numer- 
ous forms, will be encouraged and assisted. They will be given 

* From an address before the Eastern Arts Association at Baltimore, March 25, 
Ig2I. 


1For the purposes of this article “art” is restricted to graphic and plastic art, 
the aesthetic qualities of form, color, and shade. It includes these in their mani- 
festations in ordinary objects chosen in part for their beauty—bracelets, pictures, 
hats, book covers, automobiles, church steeples, and house locations. It is assumed 
that “art” plays a large part in the “arts” and “crafts.” 
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high-grade specialist service with the hope that productive pro- 
ficiency in the art-using vocations will result. 

4. Another small proportion of talented persons will, if they 
desire it, be given special facilities for becoming producers of art 
qualities as avocations or on the basis of amateur performance. 

5. Persons electing specialized vocational training for pro- 
ductive occupations involving art factors, such as carpentry, 
house-painting, job-printing, gardening, and others yet to be 
analyzed, but excluding, of course, those forms of large scale 
production in which art designing is a specialized function, 
will be given special training in needed forms of appreciation and 
execution in their vocational schools. 


Social needs for each of the foregoing forms of art education 
should be analyzed and comparatively evaluated. It is clear 
that in all production by power-driven machinery the introduc- 
tion of art factors is being increasingly delegated to specialists. 
Nearly all the cloth, clothes, shoes, furniture, printed pages, 
table ware, book bindings, lighting fixtures, vehicles, rugs, food 
cartons, hand tools, and house trimmings, now used by the one 
hundred million relatively lavish consumers of this rich country, 
are produced under conditions and on scales which place a great 
premium on the services of a comparatively small number of 
highly talented designers. Probably any country striving to ex- 
cel in high-grade manufacture should seek out and highly culti- 
vate its most promising talent in artistic design for these fields. 
For half a century we have planned to do this in America, but 
thus far, the critics tell us, with indifferent success. 

Many lines of production rest wholly or partly on a handicraft 
basis. Where a handicraft-man tries to compete with machinery 
the product, as for instance garments, furniture, rugs, jewelry, 
book bindings, auto bodies, pictures, will usually become acces- 
sible only to the wealthy, or else it will be thrown together for the 
poor. But in many vocations, of which the building trades, the 
repair trades, gardening, job-printing, table service, and certain 
varieties of personal adornment are note-worthy examples, ma- 
chinery can compete but little if at all. Art factors appear in 
some degree in all of these. Probably these art factors should be 
the concern of the specialized vocational schools for these callings. 
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But do such schools require art-trained specialists as teachers? 
To answer this question we need surveys and more exact infor- 
mation. 

The production of art in any place and at any time will be 
greatly affected, of course, by intelligent, persistent, and taste- 
fully exacting demand. International trade, indeed, will assure 
any modern people a large and varied supply of art products, 
even if it produce none within its own boundaries. Under present- 
day democratic conditions it is very probable that the basic con- 
sideration in art education assures the existence throughout a 
large proportion of society of refined and elevated appreciations 
of art qualities. We need, however, more and better art apprecia- 
tion in America. The most efficacious and speedy method of 
developing art appreciation is to teach it in our schools, but 
it is hard to go beyond this point. Have we a pedagogy of art 
appreciation? Have we successful schemes of educational aim or 
method here? Have we concrete objectives? Or have we only 
aspirations and some “faith” objectives? 

Some elements of the problem are obvious to those who will 
observe. All persons, apparently as a part of their instinctive 
equipment, have preferences and desires which are sometimes 
intense and poignant, for some of those harmonies of color, form, 
and shade that are basic to graphic and plastic art. Many, if 
not all, readily respond in variable degrees to the educative effects 
of example, instruction, and criticism as found in the social en- 
vironment, by modifying tastes already formed, thus adopting 
conventional appreciations. What we commonly accept as art 
appreciation is frequently, if not always, charged or mixed with 
certain other qualities having little or nothing to do with pure 
aesthetic sensibility. The most common of these are associations 
and fashions. What is loosely called the beautiful may often be 
precious to sentiment, in part because of old friendly associations, 
or because of that herd-interest, or approval, called fashion. 
Among the supposedly élite in art appreciation there are often 
found persistent and radical differences of standard. In this situ- 
ation the education of the young, to say the least, becomes uncer- 
tain and confused. 

For our purpose here we need no exhaustive definitions of 
appreciation in its various manifestations. Words such as liking, 
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desire, taste, appetite, interest, and satisfaction express states of 
consciousness which, operating in aesthetic areas, rest on appre- 
ciations. Educated, as distinguished from instinctive apprecia- 
tions involve usually more of conscious valuation, sense of worth, 
perhaps even reference to standards. For all of us not gifted with 
philosophic insight the best road to understanding here is through 
inductive assembling of examples. We all have appreciations in 
thousand-fold varieties, our neighbors having them in more or less 
different form from us, and we are always changing our apprecia- 
tions in some slight measure. Sociology, no less than education. 
can well ask as its first question, “Appreciations of what?” and 
“Appreciations by what standards?” 

The objects utilized by civilized man are almost without 
number. Clothing, foodstuffs, houses, vehicles, books, highways, 
furniture, tools, domestic animals, are some of the large groups. 
These objects are valued for many reasons. A cloak shields 
from the cold, contributes to the covering desired by modesty, 
protects from brambles, provides carrying pockets, renders the 
person more beautiful, and may be a thing of beauty in itself 
apart from its decorative qualities. A framed picture breaks an 
excessive expanse of plain wall, adds interesting and possibly 
useful knowledge, decorates the room, and perhaps provides a 
distinctive aesthetic appeal all its own. 

Some articles seem to be valued almost exclusively for decora- 
tive purposes. Ornamental jewelry, bric-a-brac, bouquets, and 
some paintings belong in this class. But many products of the 
highest artistic effort are prized, primarily, for the contributions 
they make to spiritual or non-aesthetic emotional satisfactions. 
Greek temples, Christian churches, martial painting, memorial 
monuments, tapestries, ceremonial garments, festal displays, and 
pageants are, in their wholesome origins at least, valued because 
of the reverence, martial spirit, affection, or profound under- 
standings which they inspire. Harmonies of color and form are 
employed in them as means, not as ends. Material beauty aids 
the communication, but is not of the message communicated. 
We are told that many of the paintings of the Renaissance were 
not intended for the detached and isolated positions now occupied 
by them in galleries. Much of Greek statuary was similarly func- 
tional in structures designed primarily for other than aesthetic 
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ends. Flowers separated from their home settings may bring 
their fragrance and color to our tables, but nature seems to have 
desired finer uses for them. 

The study of man as a utilizer seems to support these findings. 
He has many wants or desires, all resting on instincts, and all 
more or less susceptible to education. Among these wants 
are cravings for gratification of the aesthetic sensibilities. At 
some stage, usually not the earliest, in nearly all his out-reaching 
for the means of satisfying his wants, he becomes conscious of 
these aesthetic desires or reeds. But his needs as he feels them 
vary greatly in direction and intensity according to circum- 
stances. In relation to the primary needs for security, food, 
shelter, reproduction, and placation of deities, his aesthetic needs 
are secondary, even derivative. Elemental man in his hunger will 
take food without artificial flavor, garnishment, or refined service; 
in his need for shelter he will take a cave, hovel, or a shack care- 
less of intrinsic beauty or decoration; for protection from cold 
and brambles he gladly accepts body covering beautified by no 
harmonies of line, color, or shade. 

We know very little about the biological sources of the instincts 
for the aesthetic. We know hardly more about their develop- 
ment and actual services among the primitive peoples. But in 
historic societies many tendencies can be studied. The most 
significant of these, for our purposes, is found in man as the arti- 
ficer. Our remote ancestors could only take as nature gave. 
Modern man as maker, fashioner, inventor, designer, handicrafts- 
man, manufacturer, and beautifier innovates, creates, and copies 
endlessly. In the products that man makes for himself, or pays 
others to make, valued qualities are combired. In crude terms 
we say that a tool, hat, chair, or automobile is useful and beau- 
tiful, or useful without being beautiful, or even beautiful without 
being useful. By useful we mean, of course, only values that are 
non-aesthetic. Qualities of beauty are no less useful in a funda- 
mental sense than others,. although they are commonly less con- 
tributory to elemental survival needs. 

Because man’s products or his choice gatherings of strictly 
natural objects combine aesthetic with other valued qualities, 
it should be practicable for psychologists and educators to 
detach and evaluate each type of value separately, as the chemist 
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separates elements, the biologist functions, and the psychologist 
types of mental reaction. Can we get at the essential factors in 
education for appreciation in any other way? Can we get away 
from present obscurities in any other way? The writer thinks 
not. 

Let us attack the problem in this way. Establish four cate- 
gories, A, B, C, and D within which to classify articles according 
to their possession, under conditions of normal social demand, of 
much or little of the qualities called aesthetic or artistic. Let 
us place in Class A those articles that are valued primarily for 
their beauty, and in Class D those in which harmonies of form and 
color play very little part. It might prove practicable so to mea- 
sure utilizers’ valuations that we could place in Class A those 
things in which the aesthetic constitutes from 80 per cent to 100 
per cent of their value, in Class B, those in which the aesthetic 
value is from 50 per cent to 80 per cent, in Class C, those in 
which it is from 20 per cent to 50 per cent, and in Class D, all 
those in which it is less than 20 per cent. 

Having these categories, would a well-informed jury agree 
that in the first class we should place necklaces, men’s stickpins 
and neckties, flowers on tables, church altar decorations, wall 
pictures, women’s festive hats, certain library books, and monu- 
ments? Would they place in the second, or B category, the parlor 
furniture of the rich, ball-room gowns, opera house interiors, state 
capitols, well-bound books, and some parks? In category C 
would there be placed business men’s clothes, all high priced 
automobiles, railway car furnishings, cottages, parks, razors, and 
other tools for personal use, expensive shoes, watches, some 
bridges, festive table ware? Should we place in category D 
locomotives, warehouses, log cabins, working clothes, school 
books, ordinary roads, kitchen furniture, and the countless tools 
wherewith we work? Where should we place college buildings, 
steel bridges, some recently built concrete bridges, the more 
expensive magazines, electric light fixtures, modern firearms, 
clothes for small children, office furniture, ordinary automobiles, 
men’s evening clothes, window displays of dry goods in a large 
city, the scenery of a recent performance of Macbeth, Gothic 
cathedrals, American wooden churches, West Point buildings, 
and mission furniture? 
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Until we can obtain some classifications generally agreed upon, 
as here suggested, it would seem that proposals for teaching art 
appreciation are likely to increase rather than diminish the pre- 
vailing confusion which seems no less in evidence among the 
specialists, practitioners, and connoisseurs in the art world itself, 
than among the public at large. 

Before talking about improving tastes or standards of aesthetic 
utilization we should know our present status. We are, of course, 
incessantly criticising each other’s tastes, but our own standards 
for such criticism are largely subjective. Might it not be profit- 
able to attempt here the methods of the survey on the basis of 
some accepted objective standards, or union of subjective 
standards? For this purpose it would be necessary to take a 
selected area, geographical or social. Suppose a study were made 
in a given state of the young women, chosen at random, from 
twenty-four to thirty-five years of age, recently married, with 
family incomes of more than $1200 and less than $1800 per 
year. Assume the survey restricted to those with more than 
six grades, but less than eleven grades, of public school education. 

These women are not only utilizers as far as their personal 
needs are concerned, but they are largely the purchasing agents 
for their homes, and for their children, and in several respects, 
even for their husbands. Often their preferences far outrun the 
purchasing powers of the family incomes. Proper standards of 
evaluating their tastes, therefore, will have to take account of 
necessary limitations in their present spending powers. Means 
could be found for testing and appraising the prevailing tastes 
of these women within each of a variety of fields. The judges, 
having agreed upon reasonable standards, could rank these 
women in terms of those standards as excellent, good, fair, poor, 
or bad, in respect to aesthetic appreciations of personal dress, 
dress of children, furniture, table ware, food service, garden, 
house, moving pictures, fine art exhibits, and natural 
scenery. , 

Other groups could be similarly studied. In respect to several 
types of utilities what are the prevailing tastes of negro women in 
Alabama, recently immigrated Italian men of low economic 
rank, prosperous farmers’ wives in Ohio, college boys in older 
universities, women art students, and others. 
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It will be very difficult to promote in America a general move- 
ment for the form of cultural education here under discussion, 
unless leaders are substantially agreed as to deficiencies, explicitly 
and concretely defined, now prevailing in specified classes of the 
population. It will be well, too, for art teachers to undertake 
this form of study. It will compel them, as nothing else could, to 
define their standards, analyze their fields of work, and find 
themselves. 

Two methods of teaching various forms of art appreciation 
will here be called indirect, first, that of teaching principles, and 
second that of teaching through construction or production. In 
every department of education men have always sought the 
short cuts of a speedy intellectual grasp of principles. Some 
great mind will one day write a history of teaching methods 
which will show the endless graveyards of logical approaches in 
arithmetic, mathematics, reading, science, manual training, 
music, logic, foreign language, and the rest. 

Our forefathers used to teach reading by means of endless drills 
on syllables, real and unreal. They taught penmanship by long 
drills on “up curves” and “pot hooks.” Foreign language study 
represented numberless exercises in writing out “the umbrella 
of the aunt of my sister-in-law,” and in memorizing the rhymes of 
Latin endings. Logic had its abstract symbolism, and geography 
ran to verse. Even now, pedagogues believe that decisions in 
civic matters can be prepared for through mastery of principles 
deducible from the history of the past. We still teach relatively 
pure mathematics and physics as foundations for homemaking 
and for electrical engineering. But in proportion as we have 
democratized education, we have become distrustful of methods 
designed to give an early grasp of principles. Practical teachers, 
studying the results of their work, find, I believe, that average 
minds do not make much progress on this road. It is my belief 
at present that psychology will eventually show us that only a 
few rare minds can readily apprehend and apply principles, 
whether in grammar or state-craft, mechanics or the aesthetic. 

I have no doubt that the majority of men and women who 
become artists or teachers of art possess gifts that enable them 
readily to apperceive the fundamentals of color and form har- 
monies, after which they can readily apply their knowledge to 
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the interpretation of concrete and very composite situations. 
Certainly, similarly gifted minds are found working with mathe- 
matics, mechanics, language, and business. But the great ma- 
jority, who are not instinctively driven to become worshippers 
at the shrines of art, probably possess gifts of intuitive art 
interest in much less degree than do the art teachers. Here, 
again, the correspondence of art powers to those of mathematics, 
mechanics, language, and business is plain. 

Hence, we should be chary of assuming that others can come to 
higher stages of appreciation by the roads that have proven 
easy for us. We should be warned by the futility of much of the 
instruction and training given in the past. In most cases it 
would seem to have been seed sown on the rock. We need 
to study the processes by which taste has been improved in 
recent years in domestic architecture, illustration, and kindred 
fields as results of European travel, the competitions of 
publishers, and other very direct and objective appeals to the 
eye, quite apart from intellectual apprehension of underlying 
principles. 

The second indirect method of teaching appreciation is to 
induce the learner to become, for a time, a producer. To acquire 
aesthetic appreciations of furniture, pictures, or dresses let us 
first do what we can to produce, perhaps in very amateur fashion, 
some articles of furniture, some pictures, or some dresses. There 
can be no dispute as to the validity of this method when honestly 
employed with objects within the learner’s amateur grasp. It is 
used at present in teaching short story writing, appreciation of 
drama, the making of dresses, and occasionally in the making of 
pottery, simple furniture, and jewelry. It is also used occasionally 
in typography. It probably cannot be employed practically in 
teaching appreciation of novels, automobiles, book bindings, 
parks, music, shoes, men’s clothing, parlor furniture, silverware, 
and bridges. Probably it can be employed extensively in hair- 
dressing, table-setting, and room ornamentation. Certain 
modifications of it need to be carefully examined. Can we teach 
art in clothing by dressing dolls, or taste in wall papers by 
stenciling designs, or appreciation of paintings by the crude little 
products of high-school children? Perhaps posters and cartoons 
come within workable categories. 
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Have our schools ever attempted to teach specific forms of art 
appreciation by direct methods? Recorded instances seem very 
few and fragmentary. Certainly a large field here lies open to 
experimentation. A concrete problem like the following could 
easily be experimented with. 

There are on the market probably scores of varieties of tea- 
spoons, ranging from the very inexpensive to the very expensive. 
The art qualities of these range from poor to excellent, but there 
is no close correlation between price and artistic quality. Suppose 
that we arrange a travelling exhibit of fifty specimens of tea- 
spoons of all kinds. This exhibit is brought before a sixth grade. 
A pupil is asked to take the jumbled collection and arrange the 
spoons, first, in order of “pretty to ugly,” without further direc- 
tion, making a record, by the numbers on the spoons, of her 
choices. The spoons are again jumbled, and other pupils do 
likewise. Then a general discussion is held relative to the 
aesthetic qualities manifest in the spoons. Again pupils arrange 
the spoons in order from “most beautiful” to “most ugly,” or 
“least beautiful,” by the standards of aesthetic excellence stated 
as “that which I think I should like for many years, and for use 
with good company.” Suppose this experiment repeated for a 
given group at intervals of two years in their sixth, eighth, and 
tenth grades, in the last case in connection with cultural home 
economics. As a result would not abiding appreciations of “good 
form” in spoons be almost certainly produced in nearly all the 
pupils? 

To apply similar methods in the case of wall papers and fur- 
niture would probably necessitate, in cities, stationary exhibits 
to which classes could be taken. Would that be difficult or 
expensive in a city of 100,000 people? Such exhibits would, of 
course, have to exclude the merely curious or historic, and be 
confined to probably available offerings of current markets. For 
adults it might be practicable to provide more central and 
comprehensive exhibits to initiate new standards of demand. 

Let us imagine one or two art teachers in a city undertaking to 
advance the popular appreciation of the next generation as 
regards domestic architecture. What should be their best 
laboratory? Surely the streets of their own city. Along these 
are hundreds of examples, none wholly bad, none ideally good, but 
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all with good and bad points. For grades eight, ten, and twelve 
these teachers have nine hours for each class, to use in periods of 
three hours each. These periods should be devoted to conducted 
excursions, followed by discussions, and then by pictures and 
easy general readings about essentials of artistic architecture. 
Up to certain moderate limits at least, would not such a method 
establish standards and initiate new aesthetic interests? 

It is not certain that art teachers would yet be willing to enter 
upon the difficult field of woman’s dress. But we cannot dodge 
the obvious fact that hereabouts are exercised the aesthetic 
interests of women from fifteen to thirty and often much later in 
life, to degrees unsurpassed by their artistic interests in all other 
fields together. Should not the study of good art, like the practice 
of charity, begin at home? And how very accessible are the 
means for such study. True, the situation is complicated by those 
elusive social phenomena comprehensively called fashion. One 
has a disturbed feeling that even experienced art teachers find 
themselves, like King Arthur in Lyonnesse, in a region of mystic 
confusion where dress is concerned. 

A certain school in New York City prepares girls for office 
positions. The faculty, among other things, seek to define for 
the girls acceptable standards of dress and personal behavior for 
the places in view. Then the class, by vote, selects that member 
who in their judgment most nearly approximates the idealized 
standards in specified respects. All our pupils live in a world 
thronged with art-embodying objects. Are we to fail in con- 
stantly directing and improving their appreciations here? Can 
we not by attention to this world, by record of preferences, and 
by discussion of comparative choices, not only constantly impress 
standards of worth but also interpret and evaluate their objective 
exhibitions all about us? Must we still always put the cart 
before the horse in teaching the abstract before the concrete, the 
unknown before the known, the remote before the near, the 
unreal, apperceptively considered, before the real? 

Let us never forget that some creature closely related to 
Mother Grundy is always busy at this work of educating appre- 
ciations. Where the shod feet of girls are concerned, she takes 
the form of a young man who will only dance with “French heels.” 
In the case of the housewife’s rugs, she comes in the guise of 
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neighbors up and down the street. The club woman, the travelling 
salesman, the “man milliner,” and the ready-made clothing 
manufacturers know perfectly well who she is. The architect, 
bookbinder, illustrator, bridge builder, and table-ware designer 
find her more elusive; whilst she is, of course, the despair of 
sculptors and public monument designers. But, like her co- 
worker in social morals, she is useful only on the lower levels of 
life. She is moody, and of uncertain standards. She needs to be 
replaced by more modern agents. She has done frontier America 
good service. But the frontier has gone forever. We must build 
for time now, not for the moment. 

















PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By LETA S. HOLLINGWORTH 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


During the past ten years, notable advance has been made in 
the application to educational procedure of a great psychological 
principle. This principle is that no two human beings are exactly 
alike, save occasionally by chance, in any mental trait that can 
be expressed in conduct. Each human being is unique. The 
range covered by these individual differences in mental traits, 
moreover, is very wide. Some persons depart very far from the 
normal in tastes, abilities, and aptitudes, the deviations being 
inborn. 

The demonstration of this principle, and the formulation of its 
subsidiary laws, came with the development of a technique for 
measuring human reactions. As this technique has become 
effective, and as a personnel for practicing it has become trained, 
a new institution, the psychological clinic, has been evolved. 

As the first and most extensive applications of psychology were 
made in the field of education, so, quite naturally, the psycho- 
logical clinic appeared first in connection with educational systems, 
and is still found chiefly in connection with schools. The first 
psychological clinic in this country, established in 1896 at the 
University of Pennsylvania, had its inception in the study and 
treatment of a school child. 

Professor Witmer tells us how this came about.' A teacher 
visited the psychological laboratory, seeking aid for a pupil who 
could not spell. Her assumption was that psychology should be 
able to discover the cause of this deficiency, and advise the means 
of removing it. Professor Witmer applied himself to the problem. 
At that time psychology could state neither the causes of chronic 
bad spelling nor the remedies. It appeared to Professor Witmer 
that if psychology was worth anything to him or to others, it 
should be able to assist in a retarded case of this kind. 

1 Witmer, L., “Clinical Psychology,” The Psychological Clinic (1907). 
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Devising his methods of analysis as he proceeded Professor 
Witmer made a thorough study of this child. It was found that 
the child, a fourteen year old boy, had no central defect, but 
suffered from a sensory defect, which resulted in double images 
of things seen. After this defect had been corrected, the psy- 
chologist and the teacher worked together to teach the boy as 
though he were a mere beginner. 

Other teachers observed this laboratory, and by 1909 the 
demand for its services had become so great that regular daily 
clinics were instituted. All kinds of mental and moral deviation 
are now handled in it, as in psychological clinics the country over. 

In 1909 psychological clinics were also established in the School 
of Education at the University of Washington; in the department 
of psychology at the University of Minnesota; and in the 
department of psychology at Clark University. Since that date 
the growth has been rapid, and, in 1914, Dr. Wallin’s survey? 
showed that there were thirteen psychological clinics in schools 
or departments of education, seven in connection with medical 
schools, and six in departments of psychology. In 1914, Dr. 
Theodate L. Smith* also published a study of psychological 
clinics, which had developed up to that time in the United States. 

Since 1914, although war has intervened with its deplorable 
effects on educational enterprise, many colleges and universities 
have established clinics, which should be added to the list 
reported by these two writers on the subject. Among these are 
the educational clinic in the department of education, the College 
of the City of New York; the psychological clinic in the depart- 
ment of psychology, the University of Ohio; the psychological 
clinic in the department of psychology, Rutgers College; and 
the psychological clinic in the recently founded School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. 

Among the first cities to organize psychological clinics in their 
public school systems, was Chicago in 1899. This clinic is carried 
on in connection with the department of child study, and is 
directed by psychologists, who make mental examinations and 


2 WALLIN, J. E. W., Mental Health of the School Child. Yale University Press 
(1914). 


3SmitH, THEODATE L., “The Development of Psychological Clinics in the 
United States,” Pedagogical Seminary (1914). 
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recommend adjustments of children in the schools according to 
the individual differences revealed. In 1906, Rochester began 
to form special classes for atypical children, which led to the 
formation of a psychological clinic in 1909, now known as the 
child study department of the public schools. Since 1912, Dr. 
George Dawson has conducted a psychological clinic for “problem 
children” in the schools in Hartford. 

Since 1909, psychological clinics have been organized in school 
systems as rapidly as in colleges and universities. Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Youngstown, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Louisville, New York, Springfield, Providence, Des 
Moines, Newark, Trenton, and many other cities now have 
clinics conducted for the psychological examination of pupils. 
State departments of education, such as Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, are organizing divisions of psy- 
chology to take care of small communities. 

In addition to the psychological clinics of the regular public 
schools, we have those of the special schools for children and 
adolescents who are mental or moral deviates or sensory defec- 
tives. These are the schools for the feeble-minded, for the deaf, 
for the blind, and for the delinquent. The second psychological 
clinic to be established in the United States was that at Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, in 1898, which is devoted to the study of 
feeble-minded and epileptic children. In 1905, Mr. Johnstone, 
superintendent of the Training School for Feeble-Minded, 
Vineland, N. J., obtained an endowment for a psychological 
clinic, which has since contributed greatly to the knowledge that 
enables us to comprehend the problems of mental deficiency. 
When located in institutions of this kind, the term, ‘psychological 
laboratory’, is sometimes preferably employed, but the function 
which is the same under either designation, is to make mental 
examinations of individuals for purposes of educational adjust- 
ment. 

Since 1905 psychological clinics and laboratories have been 
developed at many special schools, conspicuous among them 
being the Whittier State School, Whittier, Cal.; the Sonoma 
State Home, Eldridge, Cal.; the Preston School of Industry, 
Ione, Cal.; the State Institution for Feeble-Minded, Lincoln, 
Ill.; and the State Reformatory for Women, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 
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As state bureaus of child welfare are founded, the psychological 
clinic or laboratory grows almost invariably as an integral part of 
the institution. Conspicuous examples are furnished by the 
Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, O.; the Bureau of Child 
Welfare Research, the State University of Iowa; and the very 
recently established Bureau of Juvenile Research of California, 
located in Whittier. 

Private foundations which deal with child welfare and educa- 
tion also maintain psychological clinics; for example, the Seybert 
Institution, Philadelphia; the White-Williams Foundation, Phil- 
adelphia; the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, New York; and the 
Judge Baker Foundation, Boston. 

The movement to establish psychological clinics in European 
countries was greatly hindered by the war so that now the 
United States is doubtless the leader in this respect. Child study 
in Germany, however, seems to be engaging the attention of 
psychologists since the war, with renewed interest, judging from 
the bibliographies which come from that country. In the study 
of gifted children, Germany appears to have made more contri- 
butions, in the past five years, than any other country except 
the United States. 

As an example of the psychological clinic in Europe, Das 
Heilpadagogische und Psychologische Laboratorium, at Budapest, 
directed by Dr. Paul Ranschburg may be mentioned. In recent 
years this laboratory has made valuable studies of school chil- 
dren reported for special disability in reading and arithmetic. 

It is interesting to note the change in meaning which the word 
‘clinic’ has undergone. It is derived from the Greek word which 
has reference to reclining on a bed, and meant originally a place 
where sick-beds were to be found. Gradually the idea of reclining, 
or of being in bed, disappeared as an essential part of the concept, 
with the development of out-patient clinics. The word is now 
used to signify a place and personnel for the physical or mental 
examination and guidance of individuals. 

As the movement for special classes grows, the psychological 
clinic will develop. Individualized instruction calls for the 
scientific recognition of individual differences, which is the service 
that the psychologist has been trained to render. 

It is sometimes objected that a clinic will be an added expense, 
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which a given community cannot afford to incur. It must be 
remembered, however, that without such a clinic the community 
must continue to incur the expense of truancy, repetition, and 
retardation. Ayres’‘ figures showed that the repeaters in the 
schools cost millions of dollars annually. This is not a waste of 
money only, but of time, effort, and abilities. When the figures 
showing retardation according to intellectual capacity among 
gifted children have been widely collected, we shall see another 
waste as great as that revealed by Ayres. 

In the long run, the judgment of a community will recognize 
that it cannot afford to waste its human material even in terms 
of money. In the last analysis, wealth is nothing but the attack 
of man’s intellect and character upon his material environment. 
Apes have no wealth. Man has wealth in so far as he develops 
and utilizes the character and intellect which exist as inborn 
assets, in varying degrees among the juvenile members of society. 
In the economic straits that now confront the nations, we shall 
therefore expect to witness a great renaissance of child study. 


‘Ayres, L. P., Laggards in Our Schools. Russell Sage Foundation (1909). 
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SOCIAL PROCESS 


By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
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Much has been written about the social nature of the educative 
process, but very little has been said about the converse fact, 
equally important for educational theory, the essentially educa- 
tive nature of the social process. Aside from a few pages in 
Dewey’s Democracy and Education, and in one or two other 
works, little attention has been paid to the matter by scientific 
educationists. Yet, the fundamental identity of the social 
process and the educative process is the basis upon which educa- 
tional sociology must be built. The central problem of a scientific 
educational sociology must be the investigation of the intimate 
relations of these two processes. The thesis of this article is that 
the human social process is essentially educative from the start; 
that its development and enrichment on the educative side is 
the normal method of human progress; and that, consequently, 
the educative process can be understood only as a control over 
the social process for the sake of some rational social aim. 

The social process is a process of mutually adaptive reactions 
between individuals; but in humans these mutually adaptive 
reactions rise far above the level of mere instinctive adjustments. 
They are concerned rather with building up a complex of acquired 
habits which adjust individuals to one another and to physical 
nature, on a more or less rational plane. This complex of acquired 
habits which function for social adjustment, we term culture, or, 
in the broadest sense of the term, civilization. It marks off the 
social life of man from that of other animals and puts the human 
social process on a distinct plane of its own, a plane of learned 
reactions intermediated by a process of communication. 

Let us see how this is in greater detail. Two characteristic 
cultural activities of man are tool-making and institution-making. 
Now, the making of the simplest tool involves those rationalistic 
processes and acts of skill which we term invention. Only a 
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process of communication can convey these to another individual 
or to a group of individuals. The knowledge, values, and 
standards involved in the making of the tool must, in other 
words, be made common. Language, especially oral speech, 
symbolizes these and so becomes the means of their communica- 
tion. Thus, each individual of a group may Jearn how to make 
and utilize a tool within the limits of his innate capacities. More 
important still, the knowledge, values, and standards of tool- 
making and tool-using become embodied in the language as a 
tradition, which is shared by all members of the linguistic group; 
and thus all learn more or less about the tool. When an improve- 
ment is made in a tool by a new invention, the process is repeated ; 
the new knowledge and standards are again diffused by communi- 
cation, are embodied in a more or less authoritative tradition, and 
become a new social plane or plateau, from which the process of 
collective learning may again proceed to fresh achievements. 
The whole tradition of material civilization is thus built up. It 
is from start to finish a process of achievement and learning. 

It is not different with institution-making, though here, as the 
institution is not a thing which can be seen and handled, the 
process becomes more complex, and social values, rather than 
mere knowledge of facts, are emphasized. An institution is a 
way of living together, a form of organization or relationship 
among individuals which has been reflected upon and sanctioned 
by a large group, usually a community. An institution is, there- 
fore, even more a social product than a tool, since its very 
existence presupposes the communication of ideas and values. 
The value of the institution, moreover, since it is usually a 
matter beyond the experience of the individual, has to be taught 
by a complex process in which religious beliefs generally play a 
part. The simplest human institution, such as the family, is 
maintained in any given form only through the continuity of the 
social tradition which supports it, and this tradition must be 
learned by each individual. An institution can be changed only 
through the modification of this tradition by new ideas and 
valuations which are communicated throughout the group and 
approved’ by the group. The institutional tradition of human 
society is thus as clearly a process of achievement and learning 
on the part of groups as the tool-making tradition. Thus, the 
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whole process of adaptation in human society, the social process, 
is not merely mental; it is a process of collective learning and of 
mutual education. 

Cultural evolution plainly rests upon and involves a process of 
learning. If it is not quite true that “all the generations of men 
are like one man ever living and ever learning,” it is nevertheless 
true that the process of social adjustment and of culture develop- 
ment in humanity is essentially a learning process; and that its 
gains or achievements are transmitted through the generations 
only as the young are educated to appreciate and conserve these 
achievements of their elders. This was as true in primitive times 
as it is now. It is usually supposed that among uncivilized 
peoples the education of the young is a matter of no social 
concern; that it takes place spontaneously through imitation of 
the elders and merely through participation in their activities. A 
careful study of the life of uncivilized peoples, however, shows 
that this is a mistaken idea. Man is undoubtedly an imitative 
animal, but to suppose that the natural tendency to imitate is so 
strong that it is sufficient, without any social control, to carry 
through the generations the achievements of culture, even under 
the simplest conditions of life, is a grave error. On the contrary, 
among the uncivilized, as well as among the civilized, there is a 
vigorous compulsion to make the young acquire the customs, 
standards, and beliefs of their group. Often this compulsion is 
effected by magical and religious practices, but social ridicule 
and outright physical coercion are not unknown means of social 
education among the uncivilized. 

That the social process, even among uncivilized peoples, is 
often intentionally educative is clearly shown by their vocational 
practices. Specialized skill came very early to be prized in human 
society, and to be preserved and transmitted by deliberately 
educative processes. Thus, among the American Indians only a 
few men in a clan, as a rule, made stone arrow-heads. Sometimes 
a single arrow-maker served several related clans. Skill in 
making arrow-heads was transmitted to the next generation by 
deliberately teaching the young men who showed proficiency in 
learning the art, under what we might call a system of apprentice- 
ship. Oftentimes a son succeeded a father in such a skilled 
vocation, and thus a tradition of skill in certain lines was built up 
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in a comparatively narrow group within the community. The 
appearance of these skilled artisans marked, at the same time, 
the appearance of the educated leader and the teacher, for they 
were such within their vocational lines. 

What has just been said about the carrying on and development 
of technical processes among primitive peoples by educative 
methods is equally true of all the arts and practices of primitive 
life. Hunting, fighting, hut-building, skin-dressing, spirit- 
scaring, all had their techniques in which some persons were 
recognized as more adept than others, and were sought out and 
utilized as teachers. If learning is the method of developing 
civilization, education is the method of its transmission under 
normal social conditions. Social possessions among peoples have 
always been transmitted essentially by educative methods. 
Wherein, then, does the formal education of the school differ 
from the informal education afforded through all the ages by the 
family, the community, and the workshop which has been the 
basis of all civilization? Surely only in this, that it is a more 
systematized, rationalized, and deliberately controlled process. 
This became necessary, as most writers on education point out, 
with the invention of written language. Here was a new art, 
itself difficult of mastery, which was a key to social tradition along 
many lines. It is not surprising that under such circum- 
stances the school tended to become an agency for almost purely 
linguistic and literary education. That which was only a means 
of civilization, only a vehicle of the social tradition, so completely 
absorbed the energies of the formal education of the school that 
only within recent times has there been a general perception that 
the functions of the school should be much broader. 

The school has moved slowly toward its broader social func- 
tions. Intellectual education has been a halfway stopping 
place. The perception that intellectual achievement is the 
foundation of all progress; that society, like the individual, as 
it matures lives more and more by ideas; and that disciplined 
intelligence must be the ultimate reliance in all complex adjust- 
ments, led the individualistic nineteenth century to emphasize 
intellectual training as the main function of the school, if not, 
indeed, the end of education. But we are now beginning to 
perceive that the functions of the school must be as broad as 
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civilization itself, that the educative process should be what its 
differentiation in social evolution clearly indicates that it should 
be—a more systematized, rationalized, and controlled social 
process, for the sake of greater social control over the whole 
of human life. This does not mean that the school should neglect 
linguistic and intellectual training. Artistic, scientific, political, 
moral, religious, and technical traditions are becoming more and 
more the content of our civilization, indeed its very essence. 
Language is the vehicle of all social traditions. Linguistic and 
intellectual training, therefore, should remain the necessary 
means of appropriating and utilizing the traditions of civilization. 
But they should be recognized as means, not as ends. The true 
function of the school, it will be seen, is to reproduce and control 
the social process in such a way as to aid the progress of civili-, 
zation in the highest degree. 

But what is the social process, what is its end, and what, then, 
is the end of that controlled social process which we find in the 
formal education of the school? If we look at an ordinary 
community we see at once that the social process of mutually 
adaptive reactions among its individuals is carried on by commu- 
nication, discussion, the evaluation of ideas, the formation of 
group-opinions, and the selection of leaders. Obviously the social 
process is very largely a process of the mutual education of all 
the elements of a community by one another. That is the only 
way by which the community can reach that degree of rational 
like-mindedness which is necessary for codrdinated, harmonious 
action on the part of all its members. Obviously, too, the end of 
the social process is social adaptation, the highest degree of 
welfare for the community as a whole, or, as Aristotle phrased 
it, “well-living.” Surely the rational end of the controlled social 
process, found in the formal education of the school, should be 
the highest degree of welfare for the community, by securing the 
adjustment of the individual, not merely to the organization and 
institutions of society as they exist, but even more to the social 
process itself as a process of achievement, of learning, of progress. 
This means concretely that the individual should be fitted by the 
school to function efficiently and dynamically in every social 
group, from the family and the local community, to the nation 
and the great community of humanity. It means that the school 
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should fit the growing individual to play well his part as a 
producer, as a husband or wife, a father or mother, a friend and 
neighbor, a creator of public opinion, and a servant of public will. 
It is this complex of dynamic, socially-intelligent qualities which 
the sociologist would designate good citizenship. And, in this 
sense, good citizenship should be the end of education. 

Much that has been said thus far is fortunately a commonplace 
among our advanced educators. Most of them would probably 
agree also with the inference that the school should reproduce in 
miniature, though in a selected, simplified, and controlled man- 
ner, the social activities of the community. Many, however, still 
seem to shrink from the conclusion that social studies should be 
made central in the curriculum of the school; that good citizen- 
ship implies social intelligence, and that social intelligence is 
impossible in our complex modern world without knowledge of 
concrete social conditions and problems. Yet, it is clear that in a 
democracy this is what the taking of the social process as the 
“pattern” of the educative process implies. For in a democracy 
the people must solve their own problems, and the opinion and 
will of every individual count in determining the wisdom or un- 
wisdom which shall be shown in their solution. In a democracy 
the social process is directed mainly to the formation of a rational 
public opinion on all matters of community concern. In a democ- 
racy, people have to learn to think for themselves and to think 
rightly, rather than to let a few do the thinking for them. An 
unthinking, uninformed democracy is obviously certain to come 
to grief; for democracy is the rule of the social mind and of public 
opinion. If the social mind be untrained and uninformed, dis- 
aster must befall society, just as it must befall the individual who 
is guided by an untrained and uninformed mind. The social 
mind or public opinion, however, is merely the codrdination of 
the minds or opinions of individuals; hence the only way it 
can become enlightened is through the education of individuals. 

The greatest foe of democracy, it follows, is ignorance, espe- 
cially social and political ignorance; and the chief concern of 
democracy is education, not in the sense of individualistic culture, 
but in the sense of social education. That this is more or less 
clearly realized in all democratic societies is shown by the atten- 
tion given it by the press, the public assembly, and other agencies 
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of popular enlightenment. The schools, however, must obviously 
be the main reliance in a democracy for securing social and politi- 
cal intelligence. It is surely time that they be democratized, 
but no one can seriously claim that they are democratized, until 
they undertake the democratic social process of awakening and 
informing citizens about the problems of the community and of 
leading them to aid in their solution. This means that social 
studies, studies which deal with the problems of community life, 
must be made central in the educative process of our schools from 
the kindergarten up, just as the consideration of social problems is 
central in the democratic social process. Linguistic, intellectual, 
and vocational training are, of course, necessary auxiliaries, but 
as good citizenship in the sense in which we have defined it is the 
end, there can be no doubt that social studies are central in a 
democratized education. 

If we can make social studies central in the curriculum of our 
schools, we shall break down the existing indifference to education 
for democracy, because the democratic social process will become 
the main consideration of both students and teachers. There 
may be some perils in this procedure, but if the scientific spirit and 
method dominate in the teaching and study of social subjects, 
the peril will be slight compared with the infinitely greater peril 
in their neglect. There is no more safety in social and political 
ignorance, than in any other form of ignorance. Recent history 
is a convincing demonstration of this truism. 

The educative nature of the social process, especially of the 
social process in democracies, needs to be recognized by our 
schools, and they should take their due part, which is the leading 
part in that process. Teachers and educational administrators 
should recognize that the schools are organs of the community 
life; that they are fundamental agencies on the one hand, for 
the promotion of social order, and, on the other, for the further- 
ance of social progress; that their main business in democratic 
societies is not individualistic culture or success, but the solution 
of the problems of democracy. If this were clearly recognized by 
educators, there would probably be less dissatisfaction with our 
schools. 

The part which colleges and universities, and especially teach- 
ers’ colleges, should play in a social process which is essentially 
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educative, is now clear; it is their business to train the leaders of 
the process. Human societies achieve great things only through 
wise leadership. But leadership in a democracy is a very dif- 
ferent thing from leadership in an autocracy. In an autocracy, 
leadership is coercive; it appeals chiefly to fear. In a democracy, 
leadership is educative; it appeals mainly to reason. The demo- 
cratic leader informs and inspires. He is essentially a teacher. 
The efficient teacher is the type of all true democratic leadership. 
The teacher holds the commanding position, therefore, in a 
democracy. Its success or failure is largely in his hands, since the 
foundation of successful democracy is social intelligence, which, 
in turn, must depend upon social education. The very nature of 
the social process in a democracy, therefore, puts the responsi- 
bilities of leadership upon our colleges and universities. They 
have been slow to assume these responsibilities, and to realize 
their full duty toward the community life and its problems. Man- 
ifestly, the development of the social sciences and training of 
social leaders to solve the problems of democracy should be their 
preéminent concern. Otherwise, they must fall short of fulfilling 
their function in a democratic social process, and democracy itself 
must fail. To paraphrase the words of an ancient sage, unless it 
shall come to pass that universities be leaders in democracy, and 
that the leaders of democracy be universities, we must not 
expect to see any cessation of the ills which afflict modern society. 
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Health supervision of a school has two purposes; first, to 
facilitate the physical as well as the mental and moral develop- 
ment of the child, and second, to diminish to a minimum the 
number of days of schooling lost on account of preventable 
diseases. 

Even as schools differ tremendously in size, facilities, and 
attitude toward the individual pupil, so must the health super- 
vision vary, from school to school, according to the local problems. 
The following discussion, however, aims to portray an ideal 
health supervision, which is suitable, perhaps, in all its details, 
for the few schools which have peculiarly favorable facilities and 
lofty ambitions as to their responsibilities toward the individual 
pupil. Other schools and other health supervisors can, perhaps, 
modify this outline of health supervision to suit their own needs 
and circumstances. 

In the first place, school health supervision is concerned with 
the general physical development and welfare of each individual 
child. To be able to advise concerning a particular boy or girl, 
the health supervisor must first obtain a considerable amount of 
information which can be had from a combination of two sources; 
first, a questionnaire, answered by a parent or guardian, and 
second, a physical examination of the child in question. 

*Those interested in a study of this subject would do well to read the two 
articles by Dr. Richard M. Smith, of Boston, in The American Journal of Diseases 
of Children; “A Health Study of a Boys’ School,” Vol. 18, No. 4, pp. 246 ff. (October, 
1919); “A Twenty-Four Hour Schedule for School Boys,” Vol. 20, No. 2, pp. 115 ff. 
(August, 1920). 

No attempt is made in the present paper to discuss such subjects as the school 
lunches and the hygiene of the school building, in both of which subjects the school 
health officer should be vitally concerned. An extensive literature has been written 
on each of these subjects. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation and thanks to Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, head of the department of physical education, for his permission to use 


certain material contained in the article, and for his very kindly assistance in its 
preparation. 
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Much of value may be learned from a questionnaire. The 
child’s full name and date of birth, his parents’ names and 
residence, the ages of other children in the family, the usual 
health of the others, the causes of death, if any, are family facts 
learned in this manner. Previous accidents, such as broken bones 
or sprained joints; previous operations, such as the removal of 
tonsils and adenoids; and previous illnesses with particular 
enumeration of the various contagious diseases, should all be 
noted. A third group of questions deals with the habits which 
concern regularity of the bowels, time of going to bed and hours 
of sleep, average amount of time spent outdoors each day, amount 
of time spent in home study, facts concerning the child’s general 
disposition, sociability, nervous stability, etc., and possibly a 
question or two about susceptibility to colds, chronic coughs, 
sleeping with mouth open, and the like. Parents will also often 
make use of a space called “additional information” to write 
down much that is really of value to the health supervisor. 

These filled-out questionnaires may be filed in the same 
folder with the card report of the periodic physical examination, 
and make with it a complete “case report” of the individual pupil. 
The examination, made periodically, but at least once a year, 
supplements the questionnaire. Either source of information 
without the other is an unsatisfactory basis for constructive 
work; the two together furnish adequate means for lending 
assistance in furthering the welfare of the child. 

In his examinations of the children, each supervisor or examiner 
will unconsciously stress the points in which he is personally 
interested, and will be apt to forget, or pass over, other points 
which to him seem less important. It is thought, however, that 
an examination, to be most effective, should at least note the 
following points: 

1. Statistics: Weight (stripped) and height, and comparison 
with a table of averages for that age, with the resulting conclusion 
as to general nutrition. Some schools will also find it valuable 
to note the lung capacity, the girth of the chest, with forced 
‘inspiration and expiration, and the strength of the hands, 
measured on the dynamometer. 

2. Head: The condition of the scalp; the vision of each 
eye, possible astigmatism, the condition of the sclerae and 
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conjunctivae; the hearing of each ear; possible aural or nasal 
discharge, nasal obstruction, bony or otherwise, an adenoid 
expression; the condition of the teeth, with especial reference 
to caries, tartar, and approximation; the odor of the breath, the 
condition of the tongue and mucous membranes, the tonsils and 
adenoids, if present; and the speech, stammering, stuttering, etc. 

3. Glands: Particularly the cervical glands, if enlarged or 
otherwise. 

4. Chest and back: General shape, and posture; position of 
shoulders and straightness of spine. 

5. Heart and lungs: Obviously, a careful examination of the 
heart, with delineation of the heart outline, response of the heart 
to exercise, and the like, cannot be made in every case; but a 
careful examination of the sounds of the heart at rest will detect 
all but the most obscure abnormalities. With regard to the lungs, 
also, the determination of the tactile fremitus, of whispered and 
spoken vocal fremitus, and even of the percussion note, all 
requires considerable time to be of value. In most cases, exami- 
nation of the breath-sounds in forced breathing is all that is 
essential. 

6. Skin: Presence or absence of eruptions, of scars from 
accident or operation, and particularly of a vaccination scar. 

7. Extremities: Abnormalities, codrdination, twitching, and 
the condition of the arches of the feet. 

8. Herniae: Umbilical, inguinal, femoral; undescended tes- 
ticles, redundant prepuce, evidences of irritation, and state of 
adolescence. 

g. General observations: Alertness, inattention, nail-biting, 
and the like. 

Such an examination can be made of the average school-child 
by an experienced examiner, and the results dictated to a secre- 
tary in about twenty minutes. The examination will be greatly 
facilitated, and at the same time the child’s modesty will not be 
offended, nor will he be likely to take cold, if he is asked to take 
off all his clothes, save possibly his socks, and to put on a special 
mantle. This is made of two pieces of white cloth, such as 
outing flannel, with a cord run through them at one end, so that 
they will hang around the neck and down to the knees, one in 
front and one in back, leaving an opening at each side. 
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With all this information at his disposal, the examiner is then 
in a position to make recommendations, or restrictions, as the 
case may be. He may recommend, for instance, that the child 
be taken to an oculist, aurist, dentist, or family physician; or 
that he be given certain corrective exercises as for a curved 
spine, round shoulders, or flat feet; or he may recommend 
correction of diet, of clothing, or of daily schedule as in an effort 
to overcome malnutrition; and suggest restrictions, limiting 
exercise for those with abnormal hearts, or limiting study for the 
weak and exhausted child. 

The other important aspect of school health inspection deals 
with the fight against the occurrence and spread in the school, of 
the various contagious diseases. Even as an army in the trenches 
can offer but the feeblest resistance to the enemy, if it is not 
backed up by an equally large army keeping it supplied 
with provisions, reinforcements, information, and supplies of all 
kinds, so the school health authorities can do but little to resist 
infection in the school without the fullest codperation on the 
part of the school authorities, principal, and teachers, and 
particularly on the part of the parents. 

The parents’ share in the responsibility should come first. 
Their codperation can be given in several ways. In the first 
place it is reasonable to expect parents to be on the alert to detect 
in the child any variation from normal health. The school is 
absolutely justified in asking the parents to be constantly on the 
look-out for such indications of health disorders as appear in the 
following list; and, on the appearance of any one of these symp- 
toms, to keep the child out of school until he is again in normal 
health, or until it is obvious to a physician that the child cannot 
be a source of contagion to others. 

The list of indications, as originally proposed by Dr. Thomas 
D. Wood, is as follows: 

Nausea, vomiting, chill, convulsions (fits), dizziness, faintness, 
unusual pallor, eruption, rash of any kind, fever, running nose, 
red or running eyes, sore or inflamed throat, acutely swollen glands 
in neck, cough, and any distinct change from usual appearance 
and conduct of child. For the campaign against contagion to 
be effective, it is absolutely essential that the school secure the 
fullest and heartiest codperation from the parents in this work. 
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Another plan in which the parents should coéperate, is to 
report promptly to the school authorities whenever a case of 
contagious disease appears in the family, or is even suspected. 
It is positively essential that, for the purposes of effective 
quarantine, the health officer learn of cases of exposure at the 
very first opportunity. Parents may also give help by obeying 
to the letter such quarantine regulations for their families as are 
laid down by the proper authorities. 

This codperation on the part of all parents is extremely difficult 
to obtain. There must be a general campaign to educate the 
parents by circular letters, lectures, and talks to individuals and 
to small groups. They can best be influenced by being told 
concrete instances in which epidemics, even small ones, have been 
started by the failure of some one parent to understand or to 
codperate. A parent may be more easily impressed by the 
importance of excluding a child for some mild symptoms of ill- 
health, if he is informed that a child, not in the best of health, is 
much more liable to pick up some infection in the school, than 
he would be were he perfectly well. Unfortunately, most parents 
are much more concerned over the health of their own child than 
over the health of a classroom of other children. 

The school-children themselves, particularly the older ones, 
can, and certainly should, be taught to be of great assistance in 
the campaign to raise up men and women strong in body as well 
as in mind. Proper health instruction is especially valuable in 
counteracting malnutrition, and in preventing the spread of 
colds and the more serious contagious diseases. In general, this _ 
instruction should include the general rules of health, proper 
personal hygiene, and proper diets. Furthermore, if the older 
and more independent children can be made to understand how 
contagion is spread, and how it is fought, the school health 
officers will have much less difficulty in keeping the school free 
from children with fresh colds or with symptoms of various 
contagious diseases, and in enforcing the rules of quarantine. 

The teachers also play their part in the campaign against 
the spread of contagious diseases. It is not unusual for a child 
to have an onset of some disturbance during school hours; and, 
unfortunately, many children do come to school who are really 
not well enough to do so. In either case, it is the teacher’s duty 
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to watch her large family of children, even as a mother should 
watch her small family, and when a child seems at all out of 
health she should send the child to the school health authorities 
for decision as to exclusion. In case the health officer is not in 
attendance at the time, the teacher should give the other children 
the benefit of the doubt and send the ailing child home. 

The school principal, obviously, must see that his teachers are 
well instructed concerning the first symptoms of illness, which 
appear in the preceding list. He must sustain absolutely the 
decisions and regulations of the health officer, particularly regard- 
ing quarantine. He should especially promulgate and enforce 
the rule that no child may return to his classroom after an absence 
because of any illness, no matter how slight, without first secur- 
ing a pass from the health officer. Through the enforcement of 
this rule, the doctor can prevent a pupil returning to school too 
soon after the appearance, and possible partial disappearance, of 
a suspicious symptom, as well as after a too short quarantine 
for a definite contagious disease. The wise doctor will take the 
occasion of this brief inspection to assure the parent that a child 
returning to school too soon after an illness, is hyper-susceptible 
to new infection, because of his recent ill-health, and there- 
fore should be kept away from school until he is once more in 
thoroughly good condition. 

In addition to the inspection of returning pupils, the school 
doctor has several important duties looking to the elimination 
of contagion from the school. In the first place, he must keep as 
careful a watch as possible over the various classes, and, with the 
aid of the several teachers, weed out such of the children as may 
be suffering from the aforementioned symptoms, particularly 
those with fresh colds and coughs. He must maintain the 
attitude that it is far better to exclude a number of children from 
school, because of trivial ailments, than to allow a few to attend 
school before a definite diagnosis of a contagious disease is made. 
This is particularly important in view of the fact that measles, 
and probably others of the acute contagious diseases, are most 
contagious several days before the time a diagnosis is usually 
made. 

But, in spite of all human precautions, contagion will creep 
into a school, and the school physician must adopt and enforce 
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rules for quarantine which shall apply first, to the patients; 
second, to the other members of the afflicted families; and third, 
to the other children in the exposed classes. 

First, as to the sufferers from the disease, there must be a 
definite period of quarantine for each disease until the completion 
of which the patient should not return to school, and then, only, 
provided there has been an apparent, complete recovery and 
there are no seropurulent discharges from ears or nose, and, 
further, provided that the patient has been disinfected as care- 
fully as possible. Such disinfection should mean a complete 
change of clothing, following a thorough bath including the 
scalp, brushing the teeth, rinsing the mouth, gargling the throat, 
and douching or spraying the nose with an antiseptic solution. 

The Department of Health of New York City requires 
that measles patients be quarantined only five days after the 
appearance of the eruption; but most schools require a quaran- 
tine period of fourteen days from the appearance of the eruption; 
and even then, of course, the catarrhal symptoms must have 
completely disappeared. The duration of the quarantine periods 
for the other diseases should be as follows: mumps, until one 
week after the disappearance of the swelling; diphtheria, until 
cultures from the nose and throat on two successive days (some 
authorities say a day should intervene between the culture days) 
have been negative for the diphtheria bacilli; chickenpox, until 
two weeks after the appearance of the eruption, and until the 
crusts have fallen and the scars are completely healed; German 
measles, until the eighth day after the appearance of the eruption, 
provided desquamation has entirely ceased; scarlet fever, until 
five weeks after the first manifestations of the disease, whether 
mild or severe, and until desquamation is complete, and all 
catarrhal symptoms or purulent discharges shall have ceased; 
whooping cough, until six weeks after the onset of the cough, 
and until one week after the last characteristic cough. At 
the completion of the quarantine period, the children should re- 
turn to school through the office of the school health officer, as 
after absence due to any other illness. 

There should be specific quarantine regulations governing 
other school-children of the afflicted families. It is believed by 
most authorities that whooping cough, chickenpox, mumps, 
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measles and German measles cannot be carried by an immune 
third person, and, accordingly, children who have had the disease 
in question may continue to attend school, even though they 
reside at home, provided that the brother or sister who is suffering 
from one or other of these diseases is properly isolated. Those 
who have not had the disease in question, who remain at home 
with the patient, are of course excluded during the duration of the 
disease, and until the completion of a further quarantine period 
equal in length to the incubation period of the disease in question. 
For whooping cough, the period is fourteen days; measles, 
fifteen days; and for chickenpox, mumps, and German measles, 
twenty-two days. Those who have not had the disease, but who 
are promptly removed from the home, may, in certain cases, 
attend school for short periods early in the period of incubation, 
provided the period of exposure was short and clear-cut. In 
chickenpox and German measles this attendance could be from 
the fourth to the tenth day inclusive, after exposure, and in 
mumps from the fourth to the fourteenth day inclusive. In 
whooping cough and measles the quarantine exclusion should be 
complete. 

In scarlet fever and diphtheria the quarantine regulations must 
be stricter. It is thought by many eminent specialists that it is 
possible for a third person to carry scarlet fever from a patient 
to a susceptible person and, accordingly, pupils in the same family 
who remain at home may not return to school during the existence 
of the case, even though they have had the disease; and those 
who have not had the disease must stay away from school a 
further quarantine period of eight days of incubation. When 
withdrawn from the home, those who have had the disease may 
return to school immediately, while those who have not had the 
disease must first wait out the incubation period of eight days. 

Because of the frequency with which healthy people carry the 
diphtheria bacilli in their noses or throats, quarantine depends on 
cultures and immunity. In the first place, a school should 
endeavor to inform its clientele concerning the nature and 
value of the Schick test, and the possibility of producing artificial, 
and probably permanent immunity to infection with diphtheria 
by the administration of toxin-antitoxin. For this campaign of 
education, some such means may be used as the circular letter, 
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given in Exhibit A, which was recently sent out to the parents 
of the Horace Mann School children. Asa result of this campaign 
of education, a list can be made showing which school-children 
are naturally immune to this infection or have been made immune 
by the administration of toxin-antitoxin. Immune children may 
carry virulent diphtheria bacilli in their throats or noses, however, 
and, therefore, must be examined for these organisms when 
exposed to diphtheria, in order to prevent their carrying the 
disease to a third person. 

Accordingly, when diphtheria occurs in a home represented in 
the school, pupils of the same family whether immune or not, if 
they remain at home, may not return to school during the 
existence of the case. At its conclusion, these pupils may return 
if shown to be immune, after cultures from the nose and throat 
on the two succeeding days have proved negative. Immunity 
may be said to exist: first, when the Schick test is negative; 
second, when antitoxin has been given within the preceding two 
weeks; or, third, when three injections of toxin-antitoxin have 
been given at least ten weeks before. If not immune, they may 
not return before the fifth day after the completion of the case, 
and then only after cultures from the nose and throat on the 
two preceding days have proved negative. 

Children exposed at school or elsewhere, and those exposed at 
home, but promptly removed, may attend school, if immune 
naturally or immunized, when shown not to be carriers by 
negative cultures on two successive days. Non-immune children, 
under similar circumstances, must first wait out their incubation 
period of five days before re-admission to school, and then they 
may return only if proved not to be carriers. 

For the classmates, and in general for children who have been 
exposed at school or elsewhere, a little latitude may often be 
allowed in the interpretation of the rules, depending on the 
nature of the disease and of the exposure. When the exposure 
has been serious, as at a children’s party, the same quarantine 
rules should apply as to children exposed at home but removed 
promptly, which have already been described. In the case of 
measles, it has recently been shown, that children com- 
ing down with the disease will infect one-fifth of their sus- 
ceptible classmates even on the third day before the appear- 
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ance of the eruption by being in the same classroom. Chil- 
dren who attend school on the fourth day before the appear- 
ance of a measles rash will not infect anyone, in the vast majority 
of instances, and so may be said not to have exposed the class 
provided their attendance ceased with that day. In scarlet fever, 
the onset is usually sufficiently definite to make possible easy 
determination of those who have been exposed. With diphtheria, 
the rules have already been stated. Exposure of children to 
chickenpox and German measles should be considered definite if 
the child in question attended school within twenty-four hours 
of the discovery of the eruption; to mumps, if within twenty-four 
hours of the onset of swelling; to whooping cough, if within a 
week of the onset of whooping; and to diphtheria, if within three 
days of the discovery of the infection. 

In the four diseases, chickenpox, German measles, mumps, and 
whooping cough, unless the exposure has been marked, the 
health officer is occasionally justified in not excluding the exposed 
susceptible children, especially since only a small percentage of 
those exposed will usually contract the disease. Out of one 
hundred and one susceptible children, who were exposed in 
several instances to mumps on the day the swelling appeared, 
only seven, or one child in fourteen, contracted the disease. 
Instead, the exposed, susceptible children should be unusually 
carefully watched by parents, teachers, and health officer, and 
on the first appearance of any variation from normal health, be 
withdrawn immediately from the school until the uncertainty has 
disappeared. The parents of the susceptible children can be 
notified by a circular letter telling of the exposure, of the symp- 
toms of infection to be watched for, and of the action it is desired 
they should take. Two such letters are given in Exhibit B. It 
is a wise precaution, also, to shut off the slightly exposed class 
from the rest of the school, that is, to have the class not attend 
chapel nor other assemblies, nor in any way mingle with the other 
children of the school in so far as the school can arrange. By this 
means a disease is kept from spreading through a school, yet, at 
the same time, a considerable group of children is spared the loss 
of one to two weeks of instruction. 

Section 310, of the Public Health Law, provides that “no child 
or person not vaccinated shall be admitted or received into a 
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school in the City of the First or Second Class.” In accordance 
with this law, it is the duty of the educational authorities to see 
that no child enters school until he has been vaccinated. There 
should be no discussion on this subject, but unfortunately the 
authorities of many private schools are unwilling to enforce this 
law, lest they lose those pupils whose parents object to vaccina- 
tion, either through fear, ignorance, or so-called religious belief. 
The greatest good to the greatest number, however, demands 
the enforcement of this law. There can be no smallpox epidemic 
in a community which is one hundred per cent vaccinated. 

The Department of Health of New York City advises re- 
vaccination where there has not been a successful vaccination 
within five years. 

To sum up this discussion, in order to accomplish proper school 
medical supervision, there must be three agencies. First, there 
must be a school health officer trained not only in judging the 
physical needs of a child, but also trained to protect the child 
and the school by taking the attitude that exclusion must be 
based on symptoms of ill-health rather than on definite evidence 
of contagion. He should be in attendance at the opening of 
school each day, and often enough thereafter to perform the 
periodic physical examinations. Should he not be present 
throughout all the school sessions, there should be some trained 
substitute, such as a nurse, in attendance during such absent 
periods, to take action on children sent from the classrooms and 
to give first-aid in case of accidents. 

The second requirement is an educated spirit of coédperation 
on the part of the school authorities, the principal, and teachers. 

Most important of all, it is essential to have the fullest co- 
6éperation from the parents. Even with their fullest under- 
standing and sympathetic aid accidents of exposure to contagion 
and resulting infection may occur. But without the codperation 
of parents, proper medical supervision in a school of any size is 
impossible, and such accidents are bound to occur frequently. 
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EXHIBIT A 


HorAcE MANN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
NEW YORK 
January I1, 1921 
To the Patrons of the Horace Mann School: 


We think that you may be interested to avail yourself of the latest informa- 
tion concerning protection from diphtheria. While we have no cases of this 
disease in the school at the present time, it is always our policy to keep patrons 
informed upon all matters that will result in the better health of their children. 
We trust, therefore, that you will read the following carefully. 

When in 1895 diphtheria antitoxin first came into general use as a cure and 
prevention, it was thought that the disease had been robbed of its terrors. The 
use of the antitoxin did cut the loss of life from diphtheria to about one-fourth 
the former amount, but there still occur over 12,000 cases each year among the 
school children of New York City, and about one-tenth of these cases, or over 
1,200, end in death. The disease is still a great menace, therefore, to the 
health and even to the lives of the children. 

It has been discovered by means of a new test called the Schick Test that 
certain children are quite immune to diphtheria and cannot catch it, while 
others are quite susceptible to the infection. In fact, three-fifths of all 
children between the ages of 6 months and three years are susceptible, the 
figures for the different ages being as follows: 


AGE SUSCEPTIBLE 
a a a eee ee 15 per cent 
PED oe + 0.0 meses Oe ee ee 30 per cent 
Sense SWE 6. <0. et a> eae 60 per cent 
CORE. ack: «ai age. oilers dye ees 60 per cent 
1.) 8 a re eee Saree 
YO | ee a ee ee ee eee ee 40 per cent 
PE ss ts & ww ee te ee 30 per cent 
eee. 2. 8 SEP EO ... . . 20 percent 
Pee eee ea ee 12 per cent 


The test consists of injecting a tiny drop of prepared liquid into (not under) 
the skin, usually at a point just below the inside of the elbow. This drop 
usually has no effect on those who are immune to the disease, but when the 
person is susceptible to infection by diphtheria, the injection of the drop is 
followed in about 48 hours by redness, with a brownish color at the site of 
the injection. The actual injection is practically painless, and afterward 
nothing is felt except possibly a slight itching at the site. There is no scar 
formation or other permanent mark left by the test, even when positive. 
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The information obtained from the test is valuable in several ways: First, 
it is not necessary to quarantine or to give antitoxin to children with negative 
Schick reactions who have been exposed to diphtheria; second, it is possible to 
tell by means of repeated tests whether immunity can be produced artificially 
in a child, and this has been found to be the case. 

It is known that while the administration of antitoxin to a child exposed to 
diphtheria will protect it within a few hours, this produced immunity will 
disappear in less than three weeks. It has recently been found, however, that 
the administration of a preparation known as toxin-antitoxin will give protec- 
tion or immunity which reaches full effect in two or three months and lasts for 
years, possibly a life-time. One injection brings protection to about seventy- 
five per cent of susceptible or Schick-positive people, while three injections at 
intervals of a week, the usual way of giving it, bring protection to ninety-five 
per cent. This protection is determined by repeating the Schick Test two or 
three months after the administration of the toxin-antitoxin. An attack of 
the disease itself usually protects for only a few months at most. 

There usually is some local and constitutional reaction to the toxin-antitoxin 
administration, similar to the reaction to typhoid vaccine but of less severity. 
The infant shows in the great majority of cases neither a local nor a constitu- 
tional reaction, while grown-up children and adults in perhaps thirty per cent 
of the cases exhibit considerable local swelling and more or less definite consti- 
tutional disturbance. Within twenty-four to seventy-two hours, all disturbance 
is over and no lasting deleterious results occur. Children of the ages between 
one and ten years vary in the amount of reaction according to their age, the 
youngest showing the least and the oldest the most. 

It is extremely important that all parents consider very seriously this subject 
of the protection of their children against diphtheria. Children who are 
shown to be immune by the Schick Test, or who have been immunized as by 
the administration of toxin-antitoxin, will be the only exposed children allowed 
to continue in school should there be exposure of the school to diphtheria. But 
all children, even the immune, when exposed to diphtheria must be proved 
not to be carriers before being allowed to continue to attend school. 

Accordingly, parents are urged to take up this matter with their family 
physicians. For those who have no regular doctors, the school is prepared to 
give the Schick Test by appointment. 


Very truly yours, 


Henry C. PEARSON Puuwipe M. Stimson, M.D. 
Principal School Physician 
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EXHIBIT B 


HoRACE MANN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
NEW YORK 
January 20, 1921 
My dear Madam: 

The children in Room 102 were exposed to chickenpox on Friday, January 
14. During the period from January 25 to February 4, inclusive, parents of 
children who have not had this disease are strongly urged to keep them at 
home and watch for signs of disturbance of health, particularly for headache, 
loss of appetite, and any eruption. We hope that these precautions will 
prevent further difficulty. 


Very truly yours, 


Henry C. PEARSON Puitie M. Stimson, M.D. 
Principal School Physician 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
NEW YORK 


January 17, 1921 
My dear Madam: 


The children in Room 103 were slightly exposed to mumps on Tuesday, 
January 11. The exposure was so slight that it is not considered necessary to 
close the room, but during the period from January 25 to February 1, inclusive, 
parents are requested to watch their children closely for any signs of dis- 
turbance of health, and particularly for sore throat, swollen glands, and 
tenderness over the angles of the jaw. Should any such signs of ill-health 
appear you will, of course, see that the child in question is kept out of school 
until all uncertainty has passed. 


Very truly yours, 


Henry C. PEARSON Puiip M. Stimson, M.D. 
Principal School Physician 








THE TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP IN 
THE GRADES 


By TEXA L. MOORE 
Teacher of Sixth Grade, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


That the teaching of citizenship is a very important part of 
the work of every school seems now to be a universally accepted 
fact. There is, however, no general agreement upon the way in 
which it shall be taught. This paper merely attempts to give an 
idea of the method used this year, in the sixth grade of the Horace 
Mann School. The three teachers of the grade codperated 
closely. We believe that there is material for the teaching of 
citizenship in many of the situations of the classroom, in most 
of the subjects of the curriculum, in fact, in all the activities of 
the school. We believe also that this material is more effectively 
used if it is not separated from the situations in which it naturally 
develops. Hence we seek to use it as the situation presents itself 
rather than to plan in advance a given course of lessons. 

Since we have a fixed program, we find that, unless we set aside 
a definite period in which to discuss, plan, and carry out a given 
piece of work, such work will probably not be carried out. We 
therefore have in our program a definite place for the teaching of 
citizenship. We started this year with the aim of making the 
pupils more conscious of the habits and attitudes desirable for 
good citizenship, and of the principles underlying these habits. 
Our purpose was to stimulate the children to improve the quali- 
ties that make for their own good citizenship. We wanted our 
pupils to realize that we live in a democratic country; that this 
makes it necessary for us to be coédperative, helpful, and self- 
controlled; that we are largely responsible for the kind of world 
in which we live; that together we make the laws, select those 
who carry them out, and become responsible for seeing that they 
are well carried out. We set actual standards of good citizenship, 
which will be enumerated later in this paper. 

One period of thirty minutes a week was set aside as a Civics 
period for each of the three sixth-grade classes, and four twenty- 
minute periods per month were reserved for meetings of the Civic 
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League and cabinet. In other words, civics was taught through 
two agencies; first, by means of the weekly lesson in civics; 
second, through an organization known as the Civic League, to 
which all the members of the sixth grade belonged. Since the 
aim of this organization was to help the school as a whole, repre- 
sentatives from each of the fourth and fifth-grade classes were 
invited, who attended the meetings and took back reports to their 
own classrooms. 

At the first meeting, this year, of each of the sixth-grade classes 
we discussed the question of good citizenship in general; what it 
means, why it is necessary to be good citizens, and what are the 
chief characteristics of a good citizen. It was decided that to be 
a good citizen a boy or girl must be honest, self-controlled, courte- 
ous, helpful, obedient, loyal, and healthy. 

Since it has been the custom for several years for the sixth 
grade to have a Civic League, this year’s class was also eager 
to have one. When we met for organization the children were 
asked why they wished to have a league. They decided they 
wanted to have one in order to help themselves and to help the 
Horace Mann School. Confronted with the question as to what 
was to be done at that time, some said, “elect a president,” others 
said, “elect officers,” and finally one child made the suggestion for 
which the teacher was hoping, that we should first plan our 
league. Two other suggestions followed almost immediately, one 
to the effect that such a plan would require a set of laws, and the 
other that such a set of laws should be called a constitution. 
In framing this constitution we sought help from the constitution 
of the United States as well as from that of the Civic League 
of last year. 

This furnished material for our next civics recitation at 
which time parts of the United States constitution were read and 
discussed, the preamble noted, and a study made of the constitu- 
tion framed by the class of last year. As a result of this recita- 
tion, the children learned the meaning of a preamble, learned 
what a constitution really is, by whom it is made, what form it 
generally takes, and how it may be changed if it is not satis- 
factory. At the next meeting, the league decided to adopt the 
constitution of last year’s league, and, if it were found to be inade- 
quate, to amend it to suit their own needs. 
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In much the same way, subject matter for the civics lesson 
often grew out of the work of the league. At other times, matters 
for consideration by the league grew out of the classroom discus- 
sions. The cabinet, composed of the president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, and a delegate from each of the three class- 
rooms met before each session of the league and planned the 
program for the next meeting. Suggestions from the members of 
the cabinet, from the teacher in charge, and from any officer or 
teacher of the school were gladly received by the cabinet, dis- 
cussed, and put in shape to be presented to the league. The prin- 
cipal of the school frequently requested the league to take charge 
of some activity that called for the codperation of all the grades, 
and necessitated making speeches in each room, collecting a 
weekly donation to charity, selling tickets, or the like. 

Since all the work of the year cannot be discussed in detail, the 
general nature of it will be suggested and a few typical lessons 
and meetings described. The work easily groups itself around 
three heads; first, qualities necessary for good citizenship; 
second, ways in which the league can be of service to the school; 
third, matters having to do with the organization and conduct of 
the league. Under the first head, qualities necessary for good 
citizenship, may be mentioned a lesson in which we first reviewed 
the qualities that make for good citizenship, following which each 
pupil studied himself to see in what qualities he was weakest. 
Each child determined to try for one month to see what he 
could do to improve one quality. At the end of that time each 
pupil wrote a personal letter to the teacher in charge telling her 
what he thought he had accomplished. Some thought they had 
succeeded, others that they had not, and still others that they 
had improved a little but were going to keep working. A letter 
typical of those received follows: 


Nov. II, 1920 
Horace Mann School 
New York City 
Dear Miss Moore: 


My improvement was to be in self-control. At home my little brother who 
is six and a half years old is very aggravating and sometimes I have hard 
work in keeping my self-control. I think that I have now conquered this 
giant and am going to work on a new one. This new one is to take more 
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interest in the class work. By this I mean to pay more attention and have 
more suggestions to make. This is going to be a good big giant to conquer 
but I will do it. 


Love from your pupil, 


E. E. 


Several lessons grew out of the fact that the principal sug- 
gested to the entire school that he was disappointed in their 
conduct during a moving picture talk which was given in assem- 
bly. He suggested that in the elementary school the Civic 
League take measures to prevent a repetition of such conduct. 
Representatives of the league met with representatives of a 
similar high school organization, and decided to conduct a 
Courtesy Campaign throughout the school. All three sixth- 
grade classes worked on a slogan, finally adopting the following: 


Courtesy of manner 
Courtesy of speech 
Courtesy to everyone, 
Courtesy to each. 


Different members of the league made speeches in the various 
classrooms of the elementary school, asking for coéperation in 
making the pupils more courteous. These members also printed 
on the blackboard of each room in the elementary school 
the Courtesy Slogan. In the art class, courtesy posters were 
made for use throughout the school. 

The second phase of the work, ways in which the league could 
be of service to the school, furnished much material for league 
meetings. It had been for years the custom for the Civic League 
to relieve the teachers of hall duty at recesses, to act as ushers 
in chapel, and to assist in the lunch room. The new league also 
accepted these responsibilities. It was necessary to plan how 
monitors should be selected, what qualities of citizenship they 
should possess, and how long they should serve. Their selection 
was finally put into the hands of a committee. This com- 
mittee met twice a month, and carefully selected pupils to be 
stationed at prominent places between the outside doors and the 
classrooms to see that the simple rules of order were maintained. 
The lunch room helpers and ushers were selected in the same 
manner. On the whole, the children of the school respected the 
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authority of the monitors, and the teachers appreciated the 
relief from a tiresome duty. 

Much activity on the part of the league was occasioned by 
the fact that it was asked to conduct a campaign for raising 
funds for the Manhattanville Day Nursery, a charity to which 
the school had regularly contributed. This involved much 
planning in advance. As the money was to be collected in 
folders, these had to be obtained, counted, and distributed. A 
record also had to be kept. A number of children were selected 
to make speeches in the various rooms in order to arouse interest 
and enthusiasm. Collecting, checking, and counting folders 
was also their work. 

A typical lesson illustrating the third phase of the work, 
matters having to do with the organization and conduct of the 
league, was the setting up of standards for the officers. What 
qualities were necessary for the person selected as president? 
How should his qualifications differ from those of the one selected 
as secretary? The children pointed out that the president must 
be a leader, must be able to express himself well, must be dig- 
nified, and must have a keen sense of responsibility. The secre- 
tary, on the other hand, must be able to write legibly and well, 
and spell correctly. They stressed the fact that the treasurer 
must be strictly trustworthy and that he must “be good in arith- 
metic.” After much discussion as to their attitude toward voting 
it was decided that each pupil ought to vote for the candidate 
best suited to the position regardless of personal friendships. 
It is, of course, doubtful whether each individual lived up to this 
ideal. Each pupil wrote a statement of his views in the matter. 
The following will suggest the type. 


Civics 

I think that the kind of officers we should have are those children who 
have the following good points: 

1. They should be trustworthy. 

2. They should know how to handle business. 

3. They should be gentle and courteous to everyone. 

4. They should be able to pronounce clearly when speaking to an audience, 
and know what they are going to say. 

5. They should be bright and not afraid to work. 

6. The way to vote is to consider everyone, and the child who measures 
up best to these qualities is the one to be voted for. 

7. It is not wise to vote for your friends. 
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Elections of officers were conducted in different ways. At 
least once, nominations were made by petition and officers 
selected by the Australian ballot system. Usually, however, 
the president called for nominations from the floor with the 
understanding that each member who placed a nominee before 
the group should make a nomination speech. 

The children were at all times encouraged to bring up, either 
in class or at the league meetings, matters which they thought 
should be considered by the group. On one occasion a popular 
and capable president of the league, one who was usually a 
very good citizen, was reprimanded by a vote of the league 
because he had been one of a group to disobey a rule of the 
school. He was told that as their president he should set a 
better example. That there might be no lack of dignity in the 
proceedings, a teacher was asked to preside during this part of 
the program which had been carefully prepared beforehand. 
A motion to condone the president’s offence this time and give 
him another chance was made and passed. The president ex- 
pressed his regret and thanked the league for giving him another 
chance. On another occasion a room delegate was given an oppor- 
tunity to resign because after repeated warnings he had failed 
to conduct himself as the class thought he should as its delegate. 

In addition to the three lines of work indicated, a number of 
lessons developed from the class work in history, one of these 
being a study of Abraham Lincoln as a citizen. Another was a 
study of the oath taken by the Athenian boy upon entering the 
army. The lines, “We will transmit this city not less, but greater, 
better, and more beautiful than it was transmitted to us,” sug- 
gested our common community interests and our responsibility 
to our city. This afforded material for several lessons. 

The fact that we have a definite time for this work has not 
kept us from stressing citizenship in other lessons or at other 
times. Neither must it be thought that all disciplinary matters 
are brought up in the league or the civics class. There are, of 
course, many matters which the individual teacher handles pri- 
vately. We realize that we have not settled the question as to 
the way in which good citizenship shall be taught, but we do 
feel that we have taken a step in a direction which will prove 
profitable for us. 











ICE CREAM—HOW SHALL WE FREEZE IT? 


By DAY MONROE, ANN COLMAN, AND MARY I. BARBER 
Instructors in Foods and Cookery, Teachers College 


It has been said that we eat ice cream “just for the fun of it” 
regardless of its food value. Whether we consider its food value 
or not, it is one of our favorite desserts, both in homes, and in 
hotels and restaurants, not to mention its popularity at soda 
fountains. Many housekeepers, especially where there are 
children in the family, make ice cream two or three times a 
week. Every course in cookery includes lessons in ice cream 
making. It is, therefore, important that both the housekeeper 
and the teacher of cookery understand the methods of freezing 
ice cream which will give the best product at the lowest cost. 

The freezing of ice cream is dependent upon a mixture of ice 
and salt. What proportions of ice and salt are the best? Upon 
inquiry we found that there is a lack of uniformity in the pro- 
portions used in different parts of the country. The general 
practice for school and home ice cream making is 3 measures of 
ice to 1 of salt, though 6 measures of ice to 1 of salt are sometimes 
employed and recommended. Commercial ice cream makers 
advocate proportions of 12 or 18 measures of ice to 1 of salt. 
With such a wide difference of opinion prevalent we decided to 
attempt to solve this problem in our class in Investigation in 
Cookery.! 

Our results showed that the proportion of 8 measures of ice 
to 1 of salt made the most satisfactory ice cream. It is to be 
understood, that when we speak of the proportions used in 
freezing ice cream we mean proportions by volume. The house- 
wife has her measure, be it a shovel, an old dipper, or a sauce 
pan, and she measures her ice and salt, thinking of weights only 
when she is buying these freezing materials. Salt is much heavier 
than ice. A cup of ice weighs 6 ounces, while a cup of salt weighs 
10 ounces. In freezing a quart of ice cream by the 3 to 1 method 


1 Much of the laboratory work of this problem was carried on by Miss Edith 
Williams, and Miss Frances Miller, students in the class. 
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we used 12 cups (4% pounds) of ice and 4 cups (2% pounds) of 
salt. With the 8 to 1 method we used 15 cups (554 pounds) of 
ice and 174 cups (1% pounds) of salt. This saving of salt means 
a saving of money, since salt costs more than ice. The cost of 
freezing one quart was lessened by 38 per cent. From this it is 
evident that the greater the amount frozen, the greater the 
saving. 

With the 8 to 1 method there is a slight increase in the time 
required for freezing, 2 minutes more being needed for freezing 
one quart of ice cream. However, this is unimportant when one 
considers that the texture of the ice cream is smoother, and the 
cost of freezing is lessened by 38 per cent. There is the added 
advantage of the production of a greater volume of ice cream 
with the higher proportion of ice to salt. When frozen by this 
method, 8 to 1, there is an expansion of 35 per cent in ice cream 
made from an uncooked cream foundation, and an expansion of 
28 per cent in ice cream made from a cooked custard foundation. 
With the proportion of 3 to 1, the expansion for either type of 
ice cream is only 18 per cent. 

In the customary home methods of freezing, much of the salt 
is wasted by being put into the freezer too near the bottom of 
the pail. Of course the reason for adding salt is to melt the ice, 
and by melting the ice, to absorb the heat from the ice cream 
mixture. When the first layer of salt is put in too close to the 
bottom of the freezer it slips down and has little action on the 
ice. On the other hand if the freezer is filled one-third full of 
ice, and salt and ice are then added in alternate layers, there 
will be a more complete utilization of the salt. This more 
economical method of freezing doubtless helps to make the larger 
amount of salt unnecessary. 

In conducting this investigation we made two ice creams and 
a water ice. One ice cream was prepared with a cooked custard 
foundation and one with an uncooked cream foundation, repre- 
senting the two types of ice cream in general use. As the work 
was carried on through several class periods we were careful to 
observe the following precautions: 


1. The same recipe was used each time, the ingredients being weighed 
since weights are more accurate than measurements. 
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2. The cream was tested each time in order to have the same rich- 
ness of mixture. 

3. The temperature of the mixture when put into the freezer was 70° F. 

4. The ice was chopped into small pieces, as nearly uniform in size 
as possible. 

5. The ice and salt for freezing were weighed, although the propor- 
tions used for the freezing were worked out according to volume. 

6. The number of revolutions per minute was standardized so that 
differences in texture could not be attributed to differences in speed of 
turning the freezer. 

7. The experiment was repeated several times in order to check 
conclusions. 

8. Different sizes of freezers were used, ranging from the pint, hand- 
turned, freezer to the 25 quart freezer turned by electricity. 


Some of the results of our work done with one quart freezers 
are shown in the following tables: 


Ice CREAM WITH CUSTARD FOUNDATION * 


























Proportion of Ice to Salt Time for Freezing Increase in Volume 
3tol 5 min. 17.7% 
6tol 6 min 21.3% 
8tol 7 min 28.3% 
10 tol 8 min 28.0% 
I2 tol 8.5 min 31.1% 
IcE CREAM WITH UNCOOKED MIXTURE * 
Proportion of Ice to Salt Time for Freezing Increase in Volume 
3tol 4 min. 18% 
8tolr 5 min. 35% 
I2tol 9 min. 37% 
Ig tol 12 min. 45% 














* One quart freezers used. 


We have not shown in these tables the results of investigation 
work where proportions of ice to salt higher than 19 to I were used, 
although we have frozen ice cream with proportions as high as 35 
to 1. The time of turning the freezer increases as the amount of 
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salt decreases. Three times as much time is required with the 
35 to I proportion as with the 3 to I proportion of ice to salt. 
This is an undue expenditure of energy for the money saved 
because the results obtained are unsatisfactory, the ice cream 
being undesirable when so little salt is used. 

With the uncooked ice cream we found a marked change in 
texture after reaching the proportion of 12 to1. At this point the 
mixture developed a fluffliness, due to the increased time for the 
freezing process and the consequent beating in of air. The prod- 
uct resembled a chilled whipped cream in texture. When served 
it seemed to lack body and melted quickly. The tendency to 
melt is probably due in part to the added amount of air incor- 
porated. 

The ice cream made with the cooked custard foundation showed 
little difference in texture between the 3 to 1 and the 19 to I 
proportions. ‘With proportions higher than 12 to 1 it had less 
body and melted sooner. Although the proportion of 12 to I gave 
a satisfactory ice cream, there was a slight preference for the 8 to 
I ice cream because of its better body. 

In the commercial making of ice cream, where the proportions 
of 12 to I, or even 18 to I, are advocated, the use of machinery 
eliminates the human energy factor, and an increased time for 
freezing is not of so much importance. Probably the use of fillers 
and binders and the long time allowed for ripening affect the body 
of the product and lessen the tendency of the cream to melt when 
served. 

A certain amount of expansion of ice cream in freezing is desir- 
able. The beating in of some air improves the texture and gives a 
less compact mass. Commercial bulletins recommend an expan- 
sion as high as 50 per cent, but some of the ice cream manufac- 
turers believe that the best products should not have an expansion 
of more than 35 per cent. Naturally, the expansion of the ice 
cream does not have the same monetary interest to the housewife 
as to the manufacturer, since she is not thinking so much of the 
number of servings which she can secure from a quart of mixture 
as of the satisfaction which she will give to her family. She would 
not adopt a proportion of ice to salt solely because of increased 
volume of ice cream, but she would want the expansion producing 
the best product. With the types of ice cream usually made at 
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home, the limit for expansion seems to be about 35 per cent. 
When there is more air incorporated, the ice cream ‘falls’ when 
served and melts quickly. 

For packing, we found that proportions of 8 measures of ice 
to 1 of salt gave satisfactory results with orange ice. Freezers 
varying in size from I pint to 6 quarts were used. 

The proportions for packing ice cream are more dependent 
upon the size of the freezer and the time which can be allowed for 
ripening. With a one quart freezer we found an 8 to I mixture 
satisfactory when the ice cream was packed for as short a time as 
an hour. With the larger freezers, and these same proportions, 
there was a tendency to softness when only an hour could be 
allowed for standing. If the housewife, or the teacher, can allow 
only a short time for the ice cream to ripen, the customary pack- 
ing proportions of 4 to I are advisable. 

Summary: Our investigation has tended to show that ice 
cream and ices can be frozen satisfactorily with proportions of ice 
to salt as high as 19 to 1, but the most desirable results are ob- 
tained with proportions of 8 to 1. This latter proportion gives a 
saving of 38 per cent of the cost of freezing with the one quart 
freezer, and produces an ice cream of greater volume and better 
texture. Isn’t this worth the two minutes additional time spent? 


REFERENCES: 
Fisk, W. W. The Book of Ice Cream. 


WasHBurn, R. M. Principles and Practice of Ice Cream Making. 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, Bull. No. 155. 











COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 





THE TRUSTEES ESTABLISH AN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


At the meeting of the Trustees of Teachers College, held on 
Thursday, February 10, an Institute of Educational Research 
was established to promote the scientific study of education in 
coéperation with the several departments of the College and with 
other institutions interested in investigation and research. The 
establishment of this Institute will undoubtedly prove to be one 
of the most significant forward steps in the history of the College, 
since it makes definite provision for research in education along 
lines of that already found in medicine and engineering, with a 
separate organization and full-time staff devoting itself exclu- 
sively to this work. 

The Institute is organized, under an administrative board, in 
three divisions as follows: (1) Division of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, with Professor Edward L. Thorndike as director, (2) 
Division of School Experimentation, with Professor Otis W. 
Caldwell as director, (3) Division of Field Studies, with Professor 
George D. Strayer as director. The staff will be drawn from 
available experts wherever they may be found and assignments 
made for limited periods on specific undertakings. The special 
investigations to be pursued in 1921-1922 are: the psychology of 
algebra, the financing of public education, and the means of 
improving vocational guidance for children leaving school 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, under a subsidy made 
by the Commonwealth Fund; a continuation of experiments in 
the subject-matter of instruction in The Lincoln School supported 
by the General Education Board; and an experiment in rural 
school teaching maintained by Mr. Felix M. Warburg. 

At this same meeting the Trustees approved a budget of 
$1,870,582.00 for the fiscal year 1921-1922. The Trustees 
announced the election of Dr. Lida B. Earhart, professor of 
elementary education in the University of Nebraska, as an alumni 
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trustee for a period of two years. The following promotions were 
made: N. L. Engelhardt, to be professor of education; E. H. 
Reisner, to be associate professor of education; Allan Abbott, 
to be associate professor of English; and Josephine A. Marshall, 
to be assistant professor of household arts education. 

Leaves of absence for the academic year 1921-1922 were 
granted as follows: Professor John F. Woodhull, for the entire 
year; Professor David Eugene Smith and Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs, for the Spring Session; and Professor Emma H. Gunther, 
for the Winter Session. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The first volume of the Baltimore Survey covering the school 
building program has been completed. The Board of Education 
has recommended that it be printed by the Public Improvement 
Commission, a body that is responsible for administering the 
loan of $7,000,000 recently voted for public school improvements. 
This school building study includes a careful survey of the 
facilities now provided by the city of Baltimore, together with a 
very carefully developed program for the erection of new buildings 
during the next ten years. This school building survey, directed 
by Professors Strayer, Engelhardt, and Evenden, is the most 
complete and exhaustive study of school building needs ever 
prepared for an American city. An effort will be made to have 
additional copies printed and placed on sale so that superin- 
tendents of schools, and others who are interested, may have 
access to the investigation. 

The High School Inventory Book, arranged by Professors 
Strayer and Engelhardt, has just been published by C. F. 
Williams and Son, Albany, N. Y. This is a part of the Strayer 
and Engelhardt School Record Series and follows Inventory 
Record Books for Elementary Schools. It is adapted to the junior 
or senior high school. The purpose of the book is stated by the 
authors as follows: (1) to assist principals in making annual 
inventories without rewriting the names of articles and materials 
from year to year; (2) to assist in prevention of loss from theft 
and misplacements; (3) to assist the superintendent in making 
insurance adjustments in case of fire; (4) to prevent purchase 
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and storage of unnecessary supplies; (5) to serve as an aid in 
making replacements; (6) to enable executives to keep on file a 
record of all materials in stock and thus to practice true economy; 
(7) to encourage better record-keeping on the part of principals; 
(8) to furnish another tool for the simplification of clerical 
work; and (9) to afford a complete record for reference in the 
superintendent’s office. 

At the annual reunion and conferences of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, held at Teachers College on March 18 and 19, the section of 
administration and college teachers of education, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Ernest W. Fellows, superintendent of 
schools, Framingham, Mass., discussed the general topic “In- 
creased Support for American Public Schools.” Mr. Don C. 
Bliss, superintendent of schools, Montclair, N. J., Mr. Ira 
T. Chapman, superintendent of schools, New Brunswick, N. J., 
and Mr. Charles L. Mosher, superintendent of schools, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., discussed the topic from three points of view: 
(1) Is Increased Support Necessary? (2) Can We Afford to 
Spend More Money? (3) What Program of Taxation is Necessary 
to Secure the Revenue Needed? A full discussion by the group 
followed the papers presented by the speakers. 





FOODS AND COOKERY 


Miss Anna Barrows gave demonstrations on “Bread and 
Milk” at the Farm Bureau, Hartford, Conn., on December 14, 
and at Flemington, N. J., on February 17; and also delivered 
three lectures and demonstrations during Farmers’ Week, in 
January, at the State College, Morgantown, W. Va. On March 
8 and 10, Miss Barrows delivered a course of lectures on “Food 
for the Day” for the New York evening public schools. 

Miss Bertha E. Shapleigh gave a lecture demonstration, on 
January 31, at the Women’s Club, Geneva, N. Y. Miss Shapleigh 
also gave four lecture demonstrations in February before the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia University, and on 
March 7, before the Women’s Club, at Great Neck, L. I. 

Professor May B. Van Arsdale delivered two lectures before 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences, on March 14 and 21, on “The 
Intelligent Housewives’ Contribution to National Economics.” 
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During February and March a number of specialists addressed 
the group taking the course on the Economics of the City Food 
i Supply. The list included Dr. Herschel Jones, of the New York 
office of the Division of Foods and Markets, who spoke on 
| “What the Department Is Trying to Do for the Farmer and the 
Consumer”; Dr. Mary Pennington, of the American Balsa 
Company, who spoke on “Cold Storage”; Mr. Asher Hobson, who 
spoke on “The Competitive System in Marketing”; Mr. F. C. 
Meier, of the United States Department of Agriculture, who 
spoke on “Spoilage of Fruits and Vegetables in Transit”; and 
¢ Mr. Cyrus C. Miller, who spoke on “Transportation Problems.” 
The class visited the cold storage plant of the Merchants’ 
Refrigerator Company. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


F A committee of graduate students in the department of house- 
i hold arts education, in codéperation with students from the nursing 
and health, nutrition, and physical education departments, is 
working on a plan for health education in the elementary school. 
The group from the household arts education department is 
especially concerned with health facts about food and clothing. 
The work is being conducted in close coéperation with the 
teachers of Public School No. 43. It is hoped that a compre- 
hensive and progressive plan for the teaching of health habits 
may be developed. The study is part of a health campaign which 
is being carried on at Public School No. 43 in which a number of 
agencies are codperating to secure high standards of health in the 
student body of that school. The agencies concerned are, in 
addition to the departments of Teachers College named above, 
the Bureau of Health of New York City and the Red Cross. 
Each agency is responsible for a definite part of the program so 
that there shall be no duplication of effort. 

Professors Cooley and Spohr, Miss Marshall, Miss Christensen, 
and Miss Stevenson attended the meetings of the Home Eco- 
nomics Association, held in conjunction with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association at Atlantic City in February. 
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HOUSEHOLD AND INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


The unit courses offered by the department during the present 
semester have had a large attendance, and the interest shown has 
been most gratifying. In the Cafeteria Management course, 
conducted by Miss Katharine A. Fisher, special lectures were 
given by Miss Leila Johnson, accountant, on “The Business 
Administration of the Cafeteria”; by Miss Winifred Nash, of 
Lord and Taylor’s, on “The Employee’s Cafeteria”; and by 
Miss Frances Smallwood, of the Boys’ High School of Commerce, 
on “The High School Lunch Room.” The unit course on dormi- 
tory management included a consideration of living conditions 
in colleges as related to the work of deans of women, and was 
given by Professor Emma H. Gunther, Miss Fisher, and Miss 
Anne Dudley Blitz. 

Former graduates who have recently been visitors in the 
department include Miss Rena Eckman, dietitian, Ann Arbor 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Helen Bishop, director of 
Helen Newberry Residence, University of Michigan; Miss 
Josephine Leverett, instructor in institution laundering, Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va.; Miss Lenna Cooper, dean at Battle 
Creek School of Home Economics. 

An experiment has been tried this semester in the giving of a 
series of fifteen lessons in cookery and housewifery to a group of 
women who are employed as assistants in homes where the 
eight-hour day is in operation. These lessons aimed to give the 
students a comprehensive knowledge of the best standards in 
housekeeping and have included house management problems, 
presented by Miss Lydia Ray Balderston and Mrs. Marion Bell, 
and cookery lessons given by Miss Bertha Shapleigh and Mrs. 
Lilian M. Gunn. Very great interest and enthusiasm have been 
shown by the group. 

Miss Fisher and Miss Blitz represented the department 
at the conferences of the National Education Association at 
Atlantic City. An interesting vocational conference was called 
at the Engineering Building by Miss Hirth, of the Vocational 
Information Bureau of New York City, and a large number 
of deans and advisers of colleges were invited. Those present 
from Teachers College were Professor M. A. Bigelow, who gave 
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a talk on pre-vocational problems, Miss Isabelle Pratt, Professor 
Gunther, and Miss Blitz. 


MATHEMATICS 


One of the most notable of the recent publications of the College 
staff has just: been issued from the press of Ginn and Company. 
It is the Sumario Compendioso of Juan Diez, the first work on 
mathematics printed in the New World, and, indeed, the first 
printed outside of Europe. It is translated and edited by 
Professor David Eugene Smith and is an important contribution 
to the history of American education. It became necessary, in 
order to issue the work at all, to publish it in an édition de luxe, 
limited to only one hundred and eighty-four copies for sale. 
This, however, will permit of its finding place in the leading 
educational libraries of the country. As a piece of bookmaking 
it is an example of the best work of one of the leading presses. It 
is printed on hand-made paper, is appropriately bound with a 
vellum back, and is inclosed in a special holder. The thanks of 
those who are interested in the history of education in general, in 
American scholarship in particular, and in fine bookmaking, are 
due to the publishers, to an anonymous benefactor who assisted 
by defraying part of the financial loss, to Professor Smith for 
his labor, and to Miss Marcial Dorado for her assistance in the 
translation. 

MUSIC 


On February 25, Mrs. Alix Young-Maruchess, an English 
violinist of unusual talent, gave an interesting program of 
unfamiliar work for the violin representing both old and modern 
types of composition. 

On March 15 a group of eight musicians from the Army head- 
quarters of Governor’s Island gave a demonstration of various 
types of brass instruments before the conducting and harmony 
classes. The playing of the instruments, both alone and in various 
combinations, gave an excellent opportunity for studying their 
effects. 

Professor Azubah J. Latham has given recently two very inter- 
esting recitals, one in Edgewater, consisting of a folk song 
program, and the other, of song and story, before the Derby 
School for Boys, Hawthorne, N. Y. 
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Professor Charles H. Farnsworth attended the Music Super- 
visors’ Conference, in St. Joseph, April 4 to 8. He is chairman 
of the board of directors, and took part in a discussion on courses 
of study for music supervisors. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 


Professor Mary Adelaide Nutting left for Europe on February 
5, and expects to spend most of her sabbatical half-year resting 
in Sicily and traveling in Northern Africa and possibly in Greece 
and Egypt. 

Among the new unit courses offered by the department of 
nursing and health this spring is a series of lectures given by 
Professor Annie W. Goodrich to the instructors’ group on certain 
important phases in training school administration. 

The department has been fortunate this year in securing the 
assistance of Miss Elizabeth Burgess, inspector of nursing schools 
in New York State. Miss Burgess has had wide experience in 
all phases of educational work in nursing schools, and her contact 
with the problems of the field makes her a valuable member of 
the teaching staff. She has given the course on Supervision in 
Nursing Schools, and this spring is conducting the course on the 
Teaching of Nursing Principles and Methods, usually given by 
Professor Isabel M. Stewart. 

An interesting experiment is to be carried on in June, the aim 
of which will be to prepare instructors more definitely for teaching 
practical nursing in hospitals. A course of five weeks will be 
given in the Presbyterian Hospital, New York City, between the 
spring and summer terms, for which regular college credit will 
be given. The course will consist of daily demonstrations and 
lectures which will take up in detail the material usually presented 
to nurses in training. The student-teachers will be expected to 
conduct demonstrations and classes for criticism. A limited 
number of the group will be admitted as residents for seven hours 
of practical work daily in the hospital wards. A special instructor, 
Miss Helen Young, will have charge of the course and will give 
constant supervision to the group in order that they may get 
full value from their experience. Only those students who have 
completed the regular teaching program during the winter and 
spring terms will be admitted. 
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A number of students in the public health division are taking 
advantage of a similar arrangement with the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, whereby students from the College may get a 
month’s intensive field experience, during June, in the methods 
of simple social case work under the supervision of experts in 
this field. 

The nursing and health department announces a week's 
Institute for State Inspectors of Nursing Schools, to be held 
during the last week of July at Teachers College. Members 
of the College staff who are familiar with problems of state 
supervision will give daily lectures to this group, and conferences 
will be conducted by Professor Goodrich, Miss Burgess, Mrs. 
Piggott, and other women of wide experience in this field. 

At the invitation of the trustees of the Isabel Hampton Robb 
Memorial Fund, Professor Goodrich gave an address in Cleveland 
in January on “Problems and Progress in Nursing Education.” 
During that month she also lectured before the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Rhode Island League of Nursing Educa- 
tion. In February she gave an address on “The Public Health 
Nurse and the Community” at the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Department of the National Civic Federation, held at the Hotel 
Astor. In March Miss Goodrich gave two lectures to aid in the 
campaign for recruiting nurses, one before high-school and 
private-school graduates at the State House in Boston, and the 
other at the Lyceum, Yale University. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Plans for the course in Games and Crafts of Camping, con- 
ducted at Camp Mesacosa in June and September, are being 
made. Permission to register for this course is given to graduates 
of the department. 

Professor T. E. Jones, head of the department of physical 
education, University of Wisconsin, will give three courses 
during the coming summer session. 

Miss Gertrude K. Colby recently gave a talk and demonstra- 
tion before the Federation for Child Study on “The Use of 
Dramatic Games and Rhythms in the Education of Children.” 
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The lecture was repeated for the superintendents of physical 
education in the public schools of New York City. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


During February and March, students from the major pro- 
fessional course in secondary education had charge of the teachers’ 
meetings at the Speyer School. Committees, comprising the 
entire class, prepared programs for the meetings, and a repre- 
sentative of each committee led the discussion. On the days 
following each meeting, members of the committees observed the 
Speyer School teachers at work, and prepared reports concerning 
the results of the discussions, and made suggestions for further 
improving instruction. The general subject of the series of 
teachers’ meetings was “Questioning.” During the entire unit 
there was hearty coéperation between the teachers and members 
of the class. 

Junior High School English, Books I and II, have recently been 
published by Ginn and Company. These books were written 
by Professor Thomas H. Briggs, Miss Isabel McKinney, and 
Miss Florence Skiffington. 

Professor Briggs spoke on March 25 before the Maine Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals; on April 21 and 22 Professor 
Briggs addressed the teachers of Cincinnati and the Kentucky 
State Teachers’ Association; and on April 29 he spoke before the 
Educational Conference at the University of lowa. 

Miss Sarah Converse, headmistress of the Summit School for 
Girls, St. Paul, Minn., attended the Alumni Reunion on March 18 
and 19 and spoke at the conference of advisers of women and girls. 
Other speakers at this conference were Miss Mary Moxcey, 
author of Girlhood and Character, and Miss Margaret Merrill, 
formerly an adviser of girls and boys in the Western High 
School, Washington, D. C. Miss Edith Barnard, of the depart- 
ment, presided. 

Dr. Julius Sachs, professor emeritus of the department, is soon 
to give a series of lectures, in the course for Advisers of Women 
and Girls, on “The Uses of the Art Museum.” This is part of a 
series on the adviser’s relation to training young women for 
leisure. 
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Professor Romiett Stevens addressed the newly organized 
conference of high-school deans, at Atlantic City, on February 
25. Her subject was the administrative, academic, and social 
content of a dean’s duties. Considerable interest is being shown 
by deans of girls’ schools throughout the country in the re- 
organization and standardization of the position. The conference 
passed a resolution urging that all superintendents of schools and 
boards of education be urged to recognize the necessity for the 
work of deans of girls by recognizing the position as such. In 
this connection, it was interesting to note that the conference of 
high-school principals passed a resolution that every high school 
in the country should have a dean of boys as well as a dean of 
girls. In the study of the work of deans of girls, which Professor 
Stevens is making for the Commissioner of Education, over four 
hundred schools have already reported having such an official. 

The secondary education section of the Alumni Conference 
met on Friday morning, March 18. Professor Briggs, chairman 
of the meeting, introduced the discussion of the general topic, 
“The High-School Survey,” by presenting the principles that he 
had formulated for guiding the surveys of high schools in Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. He was followed by Mr. Philip W. L. 
Cox, headmaster of the Washington School, who spoke on “The 
Curriculum.” Mr. Raleigh Schorling, of The Lincoln School, 
presented a paper on “Heads of Departments.” Mr. A. D. 
Whitman presented other facts, copiously illustrated by charts, 
concerning elimination, persistence, and failure. The discussion 
was closed by Professor Franklin W. Johnson, who read a paper 
on “The High-School Principal: His Activities and His Obliga- 
tions.” 

The following officers were elected for the secondary education 
section of next year: President, Mr. Philip W. L. Cox, of New 
York City; secretary, Mr. H. H. Stewart, of White Plains, N. Y.; . 
members of the executive committee, Mr. Lindsey Best of Plain- 
field, N. J., Mr. George M. Bennett, of Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Miss M. B. Hamilton, of Newark, N. J. 

Professor F. W. Johnson lectured on April 1 before the Library 
School of the New York Public Library on “Service Which the 
Library Can Render in Securing Improvement of the Study 
Habits of High-School Pupils.” 
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A new course on the problems in administration for heads of 
departments in secondary schools will be given, during the 
Winter Session next year, by Professor Johnson. This course is 
designed for students preparing for positions as heads of depart- 
ments, or supervisors of instruction in academic subjects in 
secondary schools. It will deal with the administrative duties 
required of heads of subject-matter departments in the high 
school. It will include, among other topics, the organization of 
departments and the duties of department heads; such matters 
of general administration as are involved in handling supplies, 
grading, and promotion of pupils, examinations, discipline, etc.; 
the supervision and improvement of instruction; testing, 
individual differences, and supervised study. 


SCOUTING AND RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


An extension course in scouting is being given under the aus- 
pices of Teachers College for the Boy Scout Council of Bridge- 
port, Conn. The course began Tuesday evening, March 15, with 
fifty scoutmasters in attendance. A unique feature is that, 
according to the general plan, the scout troop committeemen 
are paying the tuition of the scoutmaster of their troop. So far 
as is known, this is the first time that a college extension course 
in scouting has ever been given with regular college credit. 

The course for scout executives, limited to scout executives 
now in service in greater New York and vicinity, opened Tuesday, 
April 15, with twenty-five executives present. Advance copies 
of the new Scout Executives’ Manual are being used in the course. 
Mr. Lorne W. Barclay, national director of education, Boy 
Scouts of America, is aiding Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell in giving the 
course. 

The Camp Leadership Course, given in coédperation with the 
Palisades Interstate Park and various camping organizations, 
began Monday evening, March 14, with an attendance of one 
hundred twenty-five students. The week of April 25 was spent 
in camp at Bear Mountain. 

The Camp Directors’ Association of America and the National 
Association of the Directors of Girls’ Camps have been coéperat- 
ing with Dr. Fretwell in making partial surveys of the camp 
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educational work in each of the camps whose directors form 
these two associations. The results of these two studies were 
presented by Dr. Fretwell at a meeting of the Camp Directors’ 
Association of America on February 19, and at a conference of 
the National Association ef the Directors of Girls’ Camps on 
March 12. A summary of the report will be published by the 
associations. 

The annual spring course for scoutmasters and scout campers of 
greater New York and vicinity, given by the College in codépera- 
tion with the National Headquarters, Boy Scouts of America, 
and with the councils of some fifteen cities near New York, began 
Wednesday evening, March 23. For the past three years the 
average attendance at this course has been two hundred thirty 
men. This year’s course of thirteen meetings and hikes ends with 
a two days’ camp at Headquarters of the Boy Scout Camps at 
Lake Kanohwahke in the Palisades Interstate Park. The course is 
being given by Dr. Fretwell and Mr. C. F. Smith, aided by twenty 
“special leaders” drawn from the best scoutmasters, educators, 
scout campers, and outdoor men in America. The members 
of the course are organized into four scout troops. Among the 
demonstrations given by boy scout troops is one by the scout 
troop of the Horace Mann School for Boys, under the direction 
of their scoutmaster, Mr. Robert F. Payne. 

The members of the course in educational motion pictures were 
guests of the Visual Education Society, of New York, at its 
meeting at the American Museum of Natural History, Thursday, 
March to. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Mrs. E. S. Tobey recently gave a demonstration on millinery 
to two hundred women at the state school in Cobbleskill, N. Y. 
A great deal of interest was manifested in the subject of millinery, 
especially in remodeling and other phases of conservation. 

The exhibition of children’s garments made from adults’ 
clothes is still in active service, and is being used by schools, 
home demonstration agents, and others, in the effort to present 
methods of conservation. The exhibit made its third trip to 
Frederick, Md., within the past three months. 
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The department is placing on exhibition in the cases in the 
hall on the third floor, Dodge Building, representative work of 
the various classes as garments, hats, or accessories are completed. 
There are frequent changes in the exhibits, which interest the 
passers-by. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


The contract for the erection of the new Lincoln School 
building on 123rd Street, just east of Amsterdam Avenue, 
has been awarded by the General Education Board to Hegeman 
and Harris, of New York City. The excavation has been com- 
pleted, and the erection of the building is well under way. 

Miss Mary Mason, teacher of English, has been compelled to 
discontinue her work for the year, and Miss Mary Bird Fontaine 
has been appointed to the position vacated. Miss Margaret 
Holz, teacher of Spanish and German, has also been compelled 
to give up teaching for the balance of the year. The work in 
Spanish is being carried by Mr. Moises Saenz, of Mexico City, a 
graduate student at Teachers College. 

Dr. Harold O. Rugg, of The Lincoln School, was elected 
president of the National Association of Directors of Educational 
Research at their Atlantic City meeting, March 3. He addressed 
the meeting, his topic being, “An Inquiry into the Economic and 
Social Order in the Curriculum.” 

The editorial board of the Journal of Educational Psychology 
has been reorganized with Dr. Rugg as chairman. Teachers 
College will have three other representatives, Professor E. L. 
Thorndike, Professor A. I. Gates, and Miss Laura Zirbes, special 
investigator in reading on the Lincoln School staff. Miss Zirbes 
will conduct a department for the discussion of research problems 
in educational psychology. The reorganized journal is becoming 
a clearing house for the thorough discussion of matters of educa- 
tional research and for the careful review of various types of 
educational publications. 

Mr. Raleigh Schorling reported on some of the investigations 
in mathematics conducted by the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements at the open meeting of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education at Atlantic City, 
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March 2. On March 3, Mr. Schorling discussed the technique of 
teaching graphic representation to junior high-school grades 
before a meeting of the National Council of Mathematics 
Teachers. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Mr. C. W. Hunt, vice-principal of the Horace Mann School, 
has been absent on leave during the spring session, making a 
special investigation of college standards for the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Mr. Hunt is 
spending much of his time in visiting the colleges of the middle 
states and Maryland. 

Miss Amy Logan, assistant to the principal in the high school, 
was absent on leave during the months of January and February. 
She spent this time in travel in Spain and France. 

Madame Marie Karcher Brooks, instructor in French in the 
high school, will be absent on leave during the months of April 
and May. She expects to spend that time and the summer 
months in a trip to Japan. 














ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 





TEACHERS COLLEGE DINNER AT ATLANTIC CITY 


To Professor George D. Strayer and his hard-working asso- 
ciates, six hundred fortunate ticket-holders to the Teachers 
College dinner, which was served in the Submarine Grill of the 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, on March 1, owe a debt of thanks 
for a good meal and delightful fellowship. There were almost 
six hundred other men and women who could not be accommo- 
dated in the picturesque dining-room, but fortunately a good 
number of this group was able to secure chairs and share the 
after-dinner speeches. Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president of the 
University of Minnesota, was the toastmaster. Throughout the 
dinner there was much enthusiastic singing under the direction 
of Professor E. K. Fretwell. 

The principal speaker of the evening was Dean Russell, who, 
after expressing the cordial greetings of the Trustees and Faculty, 
stated that the gathering was an evidence of the increasing 
solidarity of the teaching profession, and that Teachers College 
had played its part in developing this solidarity. “For twenty- 
three years Teachers College has been building up a professional 
school for teachers that should rank with the best school of 
specialized service which is needed by our people,” said Dean 
Russell. Then, referring to the remarkable development of 
professional schools during the past generation, through the use 
of the case system, he added: “Teachers College is essentially 
a professional school. Ninety per cent of its students are looking 
directly to the performance of some specific work in the educa- 
tional field. The majority of the students are at Teachers 
College for only a year.” 

Dean Russell stated that unusual progress had been made at 
the College during the past two years in discovering what pro- 
fessional workers in education need to know. Courses in most 
departments of instruction have been modified to accord with the 
new ideas. He illustrated the changes in the major course for 
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school superintendents by citing what a prospective superin- 
tendent of schools needs to know. 

“To-day, some 3,000 students are taking courses in Teachers 
College. This represents at least 2,500 full-time students. The 
budget for next year is more than $2,000,000, including $450,000 
for the expense of the dormitories.” 

Dean Russell paid a warm tribute to Professor Edward L. 
Thorndike for his services to the educational world in shaping 
tools for measuring accurately the facts of mental and social 
life. He then announced the action of the Trustees in establishing 
an Institute of Educational Research, which is described on page 
259 of this number of THE Recorp. He also announced the new 
site for The Lincoln School, on West 123rd Street, opposite 
Morningside Park. The new building for that school will cost 
over $1,000,000 and is already under construction. It is expected 
that it will be ready for use by September, 1922. 

“The business of Teachers College,” said Dean Russell in 
conclusion, “is not to weigh, to measure, and to test. Its primary 
function is to teach children and to develop among men and 
women a keener desire to serve among children. The school- 
room is the field of the educational practitioner. Not the expert, 
not the measurer, not the statistician, but the child, shall lead 
them.” 

The other speakers of the evening were: Dr. W. S. Gray, dean 
of the School of Education of the University of Chicago, Miss 
Olive Jones, principal of Public School No. 120, New York City, 
Mr. Merle C. Prunty, principal of the high school, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, and Miss Anne D. Blitz, of Teachers College. 

Professor Milo B. Hillegas, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee for the Teachers College Endowment Campaign, reviewed 
the plans of the alumni to assist Teachers College, which are 
described elsewhere in this number of THE REcorp. 


THE ALUMNI CONFERENCES 


Despite the postponement made necessary this year by the 
changes in the dates of the mid-year meetings of the National 
Education Association, the Teachers College Alumni Conferences 
were well attended. Unusual interest in the affairs of the College 
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was manifested by the former students who returned for this 
reunion, and it is probable that the results of this meeting will be 
felt in the life of the College for a long time. 

One of the most important factors, contributing to the success 
of the meetings this year, was that the graduates of the School of 
Practical Arts were present in larger numbers than in previous 
years. The executive committee of the Alumni Association had 
discovered that in previous years separate class reunions had been 
held by the various graduated classes in Practical Arts, and that 
the members of these classes were not in the habit of coming to 
the Alumni Reunion in February. Several of the classes accepted 
the invitation to hold their class luncheons on the same dates as 
the general Alumni Conferences this year, thus bringing their 
members into touch not only with the other members of their own 
classes, but also with the members of other classes, with the 
alumni of the School of Education, and with the faculty of the 
College. This plan made the conferences representative of the 
College as a whole and met with such enthusiastic approval on the 
part of all that it will no doubt be continued in the years to come. 

The crisis in the history of the College was discussed in prac- 
tically every meeting and as a result of the conferences the 
Alumni Association created a special committee whose task is 
to so organize the body of alumni that its power and aid can be 
utilized to the full in securing for the College the financial 
assistance which it must have. 


ALUMNI DEMAND PARTICIPATION IN 
ENDOWMENT CAMPAIGN 


The alumni of Teachers College have decided that they have a 
responsibility and that they shall take a definite part in meeting 
the crisis which faces the College. For some time the Trustees 
and Dean Russell have been carrying on a campaign to raise 
funds for the erection of a new library building and for further 
endowment. In an unorganized way the alumni have been 
assisting in this drive for the past year, but the Trustees and the 
Dean have consistently refused to call upon them as a body for 
financial aid. In fact during the entire history of the College, 
its alumni have never been asked to give it financial assistance. 
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During the Alumni Conferences in March the Alumni Council, 
consisting of members of the executive committees and one or 
more representatives from each Teachers College club and each 
alumni class organization, met at a breakfast with Dean Russell, 
Professor Hillegas, and Dean F. P. Graves of the University of 
Pennsylvania, our alumni trustee, as guests. At the breakfast 
Dean Russell and Professor Hillegas reported to the Council the 
progress which had been made in the campaign for contributions 
to the Endowment Fund. 

The Council received the report with keen interest and deter- 
mined then and there that the time had come when the great 
body of alumni which it represented, should no longer be held 
back from setting its hand to the task which confronts the 
College, but that they should be given the opportunity to make 
contributions and should be so organized as to render assistance 
in every possible way. 

That there is a desire on the part of the alumni to help was 
soon evident at the breakfast, for the enthusiasm of this group of 
alumni, representing the Association and local clubs from 
Massachusetts to Minnesota, expressed itself concretely in 
personal pledges of more than eight thousand dollars. 

At the general alumni meeting held in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium, immediately after the Council meeting the Alumni 
Association itself took up the matter, and to the subscriptions 
received at the breakfast, several thousand dollars in personal 
pledges were added. 

More impressive than the money pledged, however, was the 
expression on the part of the Association of a firm conviction that 
the alumni should no longer be held back from coming to the 
assistance of the College in its need. Many of the pledges 
received at these meetings were designated by those who made 
them as “returning to the College amounts received from it in 
scholarships and fellowships.” It was suggested by former 
students of the College that the Alumni Association offer through 
its organization the opportunity for all alumni who had benefited 
by such gifts from the College to return these amounts to the 
College. 

Schemes, plans, and suggestions as to ways and means of 
mobilizing the forces of the alumni were presented and the 
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wholehearted desire of the alumni to do something finally resolved 
itself in the form of a motion by which Miss Lida Lee Tall, the 
president of the Association, was instructed to appoint a commitee 
of three to confer with the executive committee and Dean 
Russell, and to have power to act for the Association in these 
matters. It was suggested that possibly it would be desirable 
for this committee to appoint a field representative of the Alumni 
Association who could direct for the Association whatever plan 
of campaign it might decide upon. 

During the Alumni Conferences, several sectional meetings 
also gave considerable time to the discussion of alumni participa- 
tion in the campaign for the Endowment Fund. The spirit of 
loyalty to Teachers College and an enthusiastic insistence that 
the alumni should have a real part in the raising of the Endow- 
ment Fund characterized the entire conference. 


MR. REYNOLDS NEW FIELD SECRETARY OF 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


As a result of the suggestion offered by alumni at the Alumni 
Conferences held at the College in March, the special committee 
appointed by Miss Lida Lee Tall, president of the Alumni 
Association, have selected Mr. Rollo G. Reynolds as field secre- 
tary of the Association. Mr. Reynolds has just completed two 
years of work at Teachers College and brings to his new work the 
enthusiasm for and intimate knowledge of the College and its 
needs, which recent contact makes possible. 

The immediate work of the new alumni secretary will be to 
organize and direct for the Association a plan of campaign which 
will give the alumni the opportunity of participating in the 
Endowment Fund. An organization which will touch every 
alumnus of the College will be established and through this 
organization the possibility of rendering service to the College 
in its need will be given. 

The executive committee wishes to emphasize that the new 
secretary has been appointed to serve the alumni and it hopes 
that every person who has ever been at Teachers College will 
consider him as his personal representative. It will be possible 
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for Mr. Reynolds to assist local clubs in perfecting their organi- 
zations and at some time during the year, to visit them and 
bring to their members the news of the College. 

For the present, the office of the secretary will be at the College. 
He will be only too glad to take up with the College and with the 
alumni any matters of, mutual interest. 

If you desire the names of former Teachers College students in 
your vicinity that you may form a Teachers College club or have 
a local Teachers College dinner; if you have suggestions about 
the Endowment Campaign; or if you wish to discuss any other 
matters relating to the interests of the alumni or the College, get 
in touch with Mr. R. G. Reynolds, Alumni Secretary, Teachers 
College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


ENTHUSIASTIC STUDENT MEETING FOR 
ENDOWMENT 


On May 17, in the Horace Mann Auditorium the students of 
Teachers College held a mass meeting in the interests of the 
Endowment Campaign. Although the meeting came in the 
midst of the final examinations the gathering was large and 
enthusiastic. The meeting started out with College singing led 
by Dr. E. K. Fretwell of the alumni. The festival orchestra was 
present and the Administration Club octette sang. 

Miss Margaret Rand, president of the Students’ Executive 
Council, presided and after explaining the reason for calling the 
meeting even at such an inopportune time, introduced the 
speakers. Professor Milo B. Hillegas, representing the General 
Endowment Committee of the Faculty, codéperating with the 
Trustees, stated briefly, clearly, and forcibly the crisis which 
confronted the College in reference to the Endowment Fund. He 
was followed by Mr. Robert Magee, a graduate student in 
administration, who spoke convincingly on the topic “Shall We 
Give?” Miss Georgianna L. Lommen, a graduate student 
specializing in rural education, then told “What Our Gifts Will 
Mean.” She took up the effect which a large number of small 
contributions by students and alumni would have upon those who 
are able to give larger amounts. Miss Ethelwyn Ballantyne, 
representing the School of Practical Arts, followed with several 
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practical suggestions as to ways in which the students could 
help. She suggested that some students might wish to return to 
the College their fellowships or scholarships. She told of a group 
of alumni at a normal school who had banded themselves to- 
gether and pledged to give to the fund whatever amounts they 
received from lecture and institute work. She emphasized the 
importance of each student’s bringing to the attention of the 
Endowment Committee persons of means who might become 
interested in Teachers College and she brought to the students 
many other suggestions of ways in which they might be of direct 
service. : 

Then followed Dr. E. K. Fretwell speaking for the alumni, and 
he brought out all the previous arguments in the light of the faith 
in and devotion for Teachers College which everyone who has 
come under her influence has. 

Mr. R. G. Reynolds, the field secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, concluded the speaking by giving a few directions as to the 
cards to be used and expressing the feeling of everyone present 
that the students and alumni of Teachers College will stand by 
till the job is done. 

The meeting was a big success and those in the College who are 
so soon to leave will go out to take their places among the alumni 
with a knowledge of the needs of the College, and a determination 
to do their share that these needs may be met. 


MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 


On the evening of May 14 the Teachers College Club of 
Minneapolis held a dinner in honor of Dean Russell who was in 
the city for the inauguration of President Coffman of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. A large and enthusiastic gathering of Teachers 
College alumni of Minneapolis and vicinity were present. 


CLASS OF 1920 


The Class of 1920 held its first annual reunion at a luncheon, at 
the Hotel McAlpin, on Saturday, March 19. There were twenty- 
three members of the class present, some coming from New 
England, upper New York State, and New Jersey. Matters of 
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importance were discussed between courses. Great interest was 
shown in the new plan of the Auimni Association to include the 
d class organizations in its program of conferences. Next year, 
those who live at a convenient distance from New York are 
urged to represent the Class of 1920. A special reunion of the 
class is scheduled for June, when its sister class, 1922, will hold 
its senior festivities. 
During the conference, tea was served, by the Class of 1920 in 
the Green Room of Whittier Hall. Representatives of the classes, 
1916, 1918 and 1922 were invited. The advisers of the Class of 
1920, Professor May B. Van Arsdale and Miss Lucetta Daniell, 
were present. 


ALABAMA TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB ORGANIZES 


In connection with the meeting of the Alabama State Teachers’ 
Association held at Montgomery in March, the Alabama Teachers 
College Club was organized. A luncheon at the University Club 
was held, at which over fifty former Teachers College students 
were present. Dr. Milo B. Hillegas was present and spoke about 
the College and its work. 

During the meeting the group organized themselves into a 
Teachers College Club for Alabama and elected as president of 
the club, Mr. R. E. Tidwell, the assistant superintendent of 
education for Alabama. 

The new member will be welcomed into the circle of Teachers 
iB College clubs. 

} 


CONNECTICUT TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 


At a business meeting of the Connecticut Teachers College 
i * Club, held in Hartford, on February 5, the following officers were 
3 elected: President, Dr. A. B. Meredith, state commissioner of 
i i education; vice-president, Mrs. F. F. Donden, Guilford, Conn.; 
i secretary-treasurer, Miss Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven, Conn. 
4 The Connecticut Teachers College Club has a larger member- 
/ ship this year than ever before in its history, and is planning an 
z unusually elaborate social and educational meeting to be held this 
; i month. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 


On Saturday, May 21, the New England Teachers College Club 
held its annual luncheon and meeting at the Westminster Hotel, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Professor David Snedden talked to the group on matters relat- 
ing to the College. Mr. R. G. Reynolds, the field secretary of the 
Alumni Association, told of the progress of the Endowment 
Campaign and discussed with the group ways and means of 
giving the alumni the fullest opportunities to participate in the 
campaign to keep in touch with the College. 


THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


The eighth annual Teachers College Festival was held this year 
in connection with the annual Alumni Conferences on the 
evenings of March 16 and 19. The festival spirit of previous 
years was well sustained in “The Masque of Merrie Beggars.” 
The plan was distinctly Elizabethan, and the Thompson Gym- 
nasium made an excellent inn yard for the performance. The 
first part consisted of “An Hour of Mirth and Madness” in which 
the entire “fraternitie of vagabonds” from sword dancers to 
scullery maids simultaneously amused the crowd. Ballad 
mongers, beggars’ tailors, balloon merchants, and venders of food 
mingled with the audience and made it part of the carnival. The 
costuming had individuality and much color. The second part 
was an original play called “The King’s Wreath.” The simplicity 
and rapidity of its action were well suited to the place. Many of 
the “merrie beggars” of part I continued their roles in this sketch, 
and like their prototypes, Robin Hood and his band, won favors 
from the King whom they entertained unawares. After the play 
both players and audience continued the merrymaking in dance. 

The students this year assumed more responsibility in the 
writing and producing of the festival than heretofore. Mr. 
Milton M. Smith, of the Horace Mann School for Boys, directed 
the production. Professor Azubah Latham, of the Faculty of 
Practical Arts, was faculty adviser. Mr. Robert Magee, the 
business manager, reports that the receipts were sufficient for 
the cost of production and for the continued support of the 
professorship at Canton Christian College in China. 
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RECENT ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS 


The following recent appointments are announced by the Bureau 
of Educational Service of Teachers College. 


ApaMS, SHERRED, instructor, The Prince School of Salesmanship, Boston, 
Mass. 


ALLARD, LucILE, teacher of third grade, Ethical Culture School, New 
York City. 

ARMENTROUT, W. D., director of training school, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colo. 

Baper, EpitH M., supervisor of elementary grades, city schools, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Barto, Harriet T., assistant professor of dietetics, University of IIlincis, 
Urbana, III. 

BarTON, NELLIE E., primary supervisor, public schools, Flint, Mich. 

Beacu, Dorotuea, head of household arts department, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BECKER, MARGARET, home demonstration agent, Bergen County, N. J. 

BENNETT, EARL W., superintendent of schools, Walden, N. Y. 

BLeIGHT, W. Carter, head of department of mathematics, Isidore New- 
man Manual Training School, New Orleans, La. 

BLEWETT, MARGARET, instructor in physical education, Minnesota 
Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 

BROOKFIELD, INEZ, critic teacher, model school of Hunter College, New 
York City. 

Brooks, Fow.er, D., associate in education, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Brown, MARGUERITE, cafeteria manager, Fleischmann Company, New 
York City. : 

BuKER, WELTHIE, director of primary grades, Lincoln School, Providence, 
R. I. 

CHRISTENSEN, Etta O., director of rural training, State Normal School, 
Kutztown, Pa. 

CLEVENGER, ARTHUR, superintendent of schools, Wakefield, Mich. 

Cooper, MARGARET, primary supervisor, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minn. 

Detraz, M. JULtA, instructor in education, University of Nevada, Reno, 
Nev. 

Dovatas, C. E., assistant superintendent in charge of elementary schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 





